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OUR NEW BUILDINGS 


An Absolute Need Sustains and Justifies This Objective 


League, known as 53 Carver Street, may 
now be announced. This will provide the 
room necessary for an enlarged Clinic for the 
treatment of animals belonging to those who are 


r JHE purchase of the property adjoining the 


The three main reasons for the acquisition of 
new, well designed buildings cannot be emphasized 
too forcefully nor too frequently. 

First, and sufficient in itself, is the fact that our 
present structures are in a sad state. Extensive 


financially unable to 
provide veterinary 
treatment when 
needed; quarters for 
dogs and cats when 
available for new 
homes; storage space 
for our trucks and 
for parking automo- 
biles of visitors and 
patrons; an  audi- 
torium of sufficient 
dimensions for seat- 
ing five hundred 


children, with ad- 
joining rooms for 
humane education 


purposes; our gen- 
eral offices and lim- 
ited room for ex- 


Speech 


What is this thing that all the birds 
Are telling; what do they have to tell 
Who speak in spiraled curves instead of words? 
Whatever the message they have learned it well. 


Even the dog upon the hearth rug has a way 
@f saving love; his head upon your feet, 


And in his eves are things there is no wap 
For tongue to utter, nor words make more complete. 


The fox that pads the wet sand of the beach 
Becomes articulate at home with young; 


and costly repairs 
and additions would 
remedy the situa- 
tion only tempora- 
rily. 

Housing and ex- 
ercise facilities for 
our dogs are de- 
cidedly inadequate 
and no rearrange- 
ment of our present 
plant is possible. 

Finally, until new 
buildings are ac- 
quired, our Clinic 
cannot be enlarged 
and humane educa- 
tional activities will 
remain virtually at 
a standstill. Our 


pansion. 

Well under way 
are negotiations for 
a site upon which to 
erect a shelter ca- 
pable of housing three hundred dogs, each with 
an independent outdoor runway, well designed 
quarters for horses and cats, and other necessary 
features. Itis our hope and belief that the difficul- 
ties which have been encountered will have been 
surmounted within the next few weeks. 

It may well be stressed that simplicity will be 
the keynote for both structures. The needs of the 
thousands of animals coming to us each year take 
first place in our minds. The next consideration is 
the arrangement for each department in order 
that our work may be carried on at minimum ex- 
pense. Inso far as can be determined, the present 
general program of the League will remain un- 
changed for many years. Every phase of en- 
deavor in the interest of proper care of animals is 
now covered, but complete development depends 
upon the facilities our new quarters will afford. 


And J have lived too long to dream that speech 
Is only made with human voice and tongue. 
— John Ritchey (Christian Science Monitor) 


teachers will con- 
tinue to visit the 
schools with their 
lectures and mari- 
onettes and will fol- 
low the same general plan of the past few years, 
but the place has been reached, as related in the 
last issue of OuR FourFooTED FRIENDS, where “the 
citizens of tomorrow”’ must be invited to visit the 
League in groups, where the teachings of Miss 
Phillips, Mrs. Foeley, and Miss Nielsen may be 
translated from theory into practice. 

The great drawback with the whole humane 
movement is that even those who support our 
activities in generous fashion have little real con- 
ception of the magnitude and extent of our work, 
to say nothing of the great need for it. Talk of 
our interests long and loudly as we do, great num- 
bers still think of us as nothing more than a glori- 
fied sort of cat and dog collection agency. Noth- 
ing of a disparaging nature should be read into 
this statement. If we existed only for the purpose 

(Continued on page 18) 
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HERE is something decidedly heart-warming in the tale of ““Mollie-O,” a horse, whose name be- 

lies the sex, belonging to the Whiting Milk Company. For years he had delivered milk in the 

vicinity of Massachusetts and Huntington Avenues, and, to borrow from the old song, “knew 
every house along the block.” 

A few weeks ago he was transferred to Cambridge Street, but a twinge of nostalgia, or whatever it is 
called in horse language, caused him to take advantage of his driver’s short absence while delivering 
milk to a customer. 

On his return ‘‘Mollie-O” was found to have taken “‘absence witbout leave,’’ and, to add to the driver’s 
predicament, he had hidden one hundred dollars beneath the cushion on the wagon seat. 

The police were notified and utilizing a commendable brand of “‘horse sense,” a cruising car was dis- 
patched to the old route. A short time later ““Mollie-O” ambled into view at peace with the whole 
wide world, intent upon serving his old friends. 

One could well imagine the spirit of Robert Burns smiling approval of the episode and chanting in 
time with “‘Mollie-O’s” footsteps: 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind, 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And the days of auld lang syne?” 


When Dr. Mather visited the stable of the Whiting Milk Company to take “Mollie-O’s” photograph, 
he talked with the colored stable hand who cares for him, and in answer to a question as to bis intelli- 
gence was informed: 

“Yes suh, that horse knows everything. He can do anything any horse can do and some things a 
horse can’t do.” 


WwW 
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On April 29th the writer was invited to attend a 
‘‘Be Kind to Animals Week” celebration at the 
Rice School. It turned out to be not “‘just an- 
other hour of song and recitation,” but a fully de- 
veloped program in which all phases of animal 
welfare endeavor were emphasized in a way never 
to be forgotten. Read the little story: “As the Twig 
Is Bent” on page 22. 


* * * 


Acknowledgment is due Miss Margaret C. Star- 
buck for her contribution in making our article on 
cats complete. She has made a first-hand study of 
them for years and her suggestions on their general 
care are sensible and sound. 


* * * 


A gentleman recently visited the League in 
search of his lost dog. He was greatly attracted to 
one of our number which he said “‘is my dog in the 
front, but not in the hind legs.” If seeking a pet, 
try the League. Most of them combine the 
physical characteristics of a number of breeds, but 
they offer loyalty and devotion which often sur- 
pass human understanding. 


* * kK 


Government Horses Now to be Retired 


Congressman Byron Harlan’s bill, designed to 
prevent the sale of horses and mules in the service 
of the Federal government after they have reached 
old age, has passed both houses without opposition. 

When they have outlived their days of usefulness 
in the army, they may be transferred to other de- 
partments of the Government. Taps will be 
sounded for those which are determined to be unfit 
for further service, or they may be sent to pasture. 

The combined effort of humane organizations is 
responsible for this victory. Our thanks to every 
individual who contributed a letter or telegram to 
help bring about the happy result. 


Chicks and Rabbits by Telegraph 


We have assurances from both the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph companies that they 
will not seek to stimulate business by popularizing 
the practice of sending Easter chicks and rabbits 
by wire. 

They point out, however, that as public service 
corporations, they must accept such commissions. 

An effort to make it unlawful to traffic in little 
baby things to celebrate the event of “Our Risen 
Lord” is part of the agenda of the League. 


* * * 


Midwest Conferences 


Frequent meetings of animal welfare organiza- 
tions are held in the region suggested by the cities: 
Milwaukee—Grand Rapids—Chicago—and St. 
Louis. Fragmentary reports came to us, but 
from what we gather, Mr. Walter Dethloff, Mrs. 
C. M. Kindle, Dr. W. A. Young, Mr. Arnold 
Amundsen, and other young and vigorous leaders 
of the Midwest, are developing that area as never 
before. 

We congratulate them upon their unity and pre- 
dict developments of a far-reaching character. 
The New England Federation of Humane Societies 
will do well to meet more often than once a year. 


* * * 


His Picker-Upper 
The following clipping from the New York 
Times was sent anonymously. It deserves a 
prominent spot in our magazine. 


‘Kindness to animals has always had its place 
among the woman’s milder enthusiasms. She was 
not quite prepared, however, for the spectacle she 
encountered in old Chelsea, a few mornings ago. It 
was a typical broken-down junk wagon hitched to a 
typical, disconsolate horse. At the horse’s head stood 
the old-bones-and-bottles-man, and he was—but no, 
that would be impossible!—yes, he was, fondly feed- 
ing the horse a coffee-ring, complete with raisins and 
powdered sugar! The Woman’s eyes must have 
fairly popped out of her head, for the junkman began 
to shift from one foot to the other under her gaze. 

**’ Long about ten o’clock in the morning,” he apolo- 
gized, “‘he just won’t go on ’nless he gets his coffee- 
cake.” 


Potential League Members 
It is altogether possible that a next-door neighbor 
would join the League if the invitation were given. 
A word to other friends might likewise be produc- 
tive. Will you make the experiment? 
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ANOTHER CRITICISM OF ELECTROCUTION 


N JUNE 30th the following letter was pub- 
lished in the Boston Post: 


Disposing of Stray Animals 

Sir—As a visitor to New England, and a great 
lover of all animals, I am much interested in the work 
of the humane institutions throughout the country. 

Boston is to be congratulated upon the excellent 
work being done by the humane societies. But one 
thing I cannot understand: Why is electricity used by 
one society for disposing of stray and unwanted ani- 
mals? Electrocution in itself, I suppose, is painless, 
but the manner in which it is used must be terrifying 
to its poor victims. 

Will not the animal lovers of Boston investigate 
this method and see if some substitute cannot be 
found which will not cause needless fright to the 
poor helpless and unwanted cats and dogs? 


Wiashie.Ce 


The Animal Rescue League is proud to proclaim 
that it is the institution criticized by W. F. C., and 
we regret the writer did not take the trouble to 
make his or her own investigation while in Boston. 
If natural gas, carbon monoxide, or any other 
means for taking small animal life constituted a 
better method, we would employ it. Jf any one of 
them was as good we would use it because the 
expense would be less. Time and time again the 
subject has been brought up, and we have as 
regularly sought to present the true facts. 

One lightning-quick shock which brings death 
immediately, is surely to be preferred to any 
method which first produces dizziness, often 
strangulation, and always mental distress. 

A severe electric shock, insufficient to produce 
instant unconsciousness, is painful, but we have 
many letters in our files from those who have been 
shocked into insensibility stating they had expe- 
rienced absolutely no pain or unpleasant sensation 
of any description before resuscitation. That cer- 
tainly should prove to any fair-minded person 
that neither man nor animal suffers from a death- 
producing electric shock. 

The letter suggests that the end may come pain- 
lessly, but we would appreciate enlightenment as 
to what is meant by “the manner in which it is 
used.” Dogs are simply placed in a scrupulously 
clean chamber, a collar gently put around the neck 
and the door closed, completing the circuit. 
Horses are led into a roomy stall, a halter adjusted 
and the current applied in the same manner. 
Cats are placed in a box and the lid closed with no 
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more fuss or ceremony than attends confining 
them in a gas chamber. 

It is hard to conceive of a more humane process 
and if W. F. C. should chance to read what we 
have written, we trust he will give us an oppor- 
tunity to go into the subject to his full and com- 
plete satisfaction. 

The only justification for failure to use what 
every test proves to be the best method for per- 
forming the unpleasant task of taking animal life is 
financial inability to install the system. 

Otherwise, criticism, no matter how exalted the 
source, can only result from ignorance or from an 
endeavor to justify an inferior method. 


* * * 


Attention: Agents of All Humane 


Organizations 

The League systematically mails questionnaires 
to the people from whom we collect animals in the 
interest of insuring that we are rendering satisfac- 
tory service in each individual case. 

One question relates to the courtesy of the agent 
and his handling of the animal. The answer to 
one such query follows and indicates the impres- 
sion of his organization an agent can leave behind 
him. It can be good or bad depending upon his 
courtesy and the manner in which he does his work. 

“Yes, I had the dollar all ready and if he just lifted 
them up mean, I would not have given donation, but 
he was very kind to them and I think he is a good man 
for that work, as, after all, it doesn’t hurt anyone to 
be kind to the poor animals. 

“T still feel very bad that I had to let the kittens 
go, but the male cat I have almost died with jealousy. 
My husband and I both feel that any money we were 
to give or leave we would rather see you people get 
it than anyone we know as you do such wonderful 
work for the animals.” 

An expression of appreciation is due agent 
Walter Brown in this instance. 


Gowns Made from Milk? 


‘Provide something just as warm, just as beauti- 
ful, and my lady will adopt it in place of furs 
procured only as a result of animal suffering” has 
been the cry. 

The fabric with the universal appeal has not 
been found but it may be on the way. The 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
just announced the successful development of a 
process of making wool from casein, a by-product 
of skimmed milk. 

Man’s ingenuity knows no bounds. 


NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. and George W. Mather, D.V.M. 


Cases treated firstiand second ‘quartersy1 93890 «sala eines ee ee ne ee 
Jelephone:cealls:first and second quarters 1.938% <a1s,.1 re eee inte ee ae 2. 


* * * 


UE to the space required for our commentary on the care of cats, we will not dwell at length on the details of 
our Clinic which is operated for the benefit of the animals belonging to those who are financially unabie to pay for 
the services of a veterinarian. We, however, invite attention to the statistics given above as evidence of our 


activity. 
Cats and Their Care 
Inscrutable Cat 

By GracE Brown PutTNam 
Inscrutable cat On some cat brain of the past Are you haughty and aloof 
On the fireside mat. Mieroglyphs of splendors vast? As a token and a proof 
With narrowed topaz eyes, Are you dreaming of a queen, Of those days upon the Nile 
Steeped in age-old mysteries. Flame-like in her jewels’ sheen? When you won a royal smile? 
Does your racial memory stretch Did progenitors find places Inscrutable cat 
Back to Egypt? Did it etch Close to kings in mummy cases? On the fireside mat. 


From Pasque Petals, 1929. Printed on a fly leaf in “‘Alexander and Some Other Cats.” 
* *k * 


Some folks like both birds and cats; many, very many, like only birds. That statement in itself indicates why 
‘ats are not on the preferred list of all people. A little farther along in this article is a chapter devoted to the sub- 
ject of feeding, wherein we seek to emphasize that birds do not constitute the main source of food supply for even 
the stray cat. 

To be fair, we must admit that thoughtless and careless persons are, in the final analysis, more responsible for bird 
‘asualties than the natural predators. They are solely answerable for the existence of the stray and hungry ani- 
mals, and for the family pet which is permitted to roam early in the morning when the wings of the fledglings are too 
heavy with moisture to enable them to fly out of danger. Automobiles kill many hundreds of people annually, but 
we do not condemn the machines. We rightly blame the persons responsible for their performance. 
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If logic brings us to the point where we must consider the cat in the same light as an automobile, as a potential 
means of destruction, it must carry us all the way and prove that numerical control of the stray animal is reasonably 
possible, and that regulation and supervision of the freedom of the family cat would reduce the menace to bird life 
to the extreme minimum. 

**Alexander and Some Other Cats,”’ by Sarah J. Eddy, is a delightful compilation of stories and studies of the 
feline tribe. We recommend it without reservation because it is 


Dedicated 


TO ALL THOSE WHO LOVE CATS AND TO ALL THOSE WHO 
DO NOT LOVE THEM BECAUSE THEY DO NOT KNOW THEM 


It deals with their intelligence, capacity for affectionate companionship, our need of them, and how to treat 
and care for them, together with stories about individual cats which are entirely charming and enlightening. 

This article will deal with such matters as training, handling, feeding, grooming, licensing, treatment and general 
care and a genuine effort has been made to at least modify unjust prejudice against cats. 


Type to Choose 

Our object in recommending certain types of animals is to better insure the happy experience which comes to 
most people upon adopting the right pet. Cats vary in disposition as fully as do human beings, but there are very 
few that will not respond to right treatment. To quote the words of the late Mary F. Lovell: “In beginning with a 
kitten, it will be found that kindness will beget confidence. It gives an air of homelikeness to a house to have in it a 
large, sleek, fireside cat who feels the security that all respectable members of a family should feel.” 

Upon acquiring a cat, allow it time to become well acquainted before permitting it out of doors. Walk around 
with it a few times until the new surroundings have become familiar. Few are lost if watched carefully the first few 
days. The first factor to consider should be temperament. In selecting a kitten, best success would be met with in 
choosing a friendly, bright-eyed animal rather than one which has a tendency to 
stand aloof and hiss or to ery in fear. These latter characteristics are almost 
invariably developed by wrong treatment. Many times the expression of a 
cat’s face may be used as an index to tem- 
perament. A normal, well-tempered cat 
will display keen interest in what his owner 
is doing. The ears should be erected for- 
ward, and he should not slink away when a 
hand is extended toward him. 

As regards the particular breed or type of 
cat to choose, that factor is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion or personal choice. How- 
ever, as a general rule, well-bred animals are less even-tempered and less stable a — 
than the common variety of short-haired cat. ay 

Among the more common fancy well-bred species, we may include the various 
types of Persian, Angora, Abyssinian, and Siamese. Many people prefer the short-haired to the long-haired Per- 
sians and Angoras as they require less grooming. Then too, loose hair is not so noticeable upon clothing and furniture. 


Housing 

Cats should live in and be extended the freedom of the home, and if conditions 
of the locality permit, should be allowed out-of-door-liberty, reasonably super- 
vised, during the daylight hours. The practice of winding the clock and 
putting kitty outside upon retiring is a relic of the past. 

In thickly settled sections, or where traffic is heavy, little unrestricted free- 
dom can be given. That is to be truly regretted, but under proper conditions 
they remain happy and reasonably contented, though denied liberty in its 
fullest sense. 

A small box of clean, dry earth, sawdust, or sand placed in the basement, or 
other easily accessible spot, will take care of the sanitary needs. Each com- 
modity, however, has objectionable features. Soil, no matter how carefully 
selected, gives off an objectionable odor immediately after it has been used. Puss is very fussy about her feet, 
and sand gets between the toes. During the cleansing process it is transferred to her mouth and nose, much to her 
discomfort. 

Sawdust is preferred by many cat fanciers, but it shows up plainly on rugs and other places frequented by the cat. 
Whatever is chosen should be used sparingly. An agate baking pan ten by fourteen inches in size makes a good 
receptacle. A folded piece of newspaper should be placed on the bottom and a liberal handful of pulverized dirt, 
sand or sawdust deposited in the center. This should be replenished after each use. 
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Keep the pan always in the same place, and scald it thoroughly at least twice a week. Do not resort to ammonia 
or atar disinfectant. The use of tar products of any description should be avoided as they endanger feline life, 
and any strong odor will keep a cat away from a pan. They are, by nature, very neat animals and even a very 
young kitten quickly understands what is required of it. 

A comfortable basket is an ornament in the home, and if equipped with a soft blanket, will fill the sleeping needs, 
although a low upholstered chair or cushion for his especial use, will prove even more popular in the majority of 
cases. Regardless of the type adopted, sleeping quarters should be in some secluded place where persons moving 
about will not prove too distracting. 


Handling 


"Ss A cat loves nothing more than his personal liberty and, therefore, should be handled 
only when he is in a mood to receive attention. It is best to coax him upon your lap 
rather than to pick him up without prior notice as to your intention. Never stroke the 
hair the wrong way. 

In picking up a cat, one hand should be placed beneath the chest, and the other around 
the back. The hand resting under the cat’s chest may 
grasp the two forelegs, and the hand around the back may 
control the two rear legs. Be deliberate in all your move- 
ments and he will rarely become excited. 

However, you may be faced with the necessity for con- 
trolling a vicious or frightened animal. In that case, 
grasp the nape of the neck firmly in one hand and the tail © 
in the other, care being taken to keep the animal’s body 
extended so that scratching with his rear legs is next to 
impossible. One may never face such a situation, but the 
suggestion should be kept in mind. 

In carrying cats from one place to another, a carrier built for that specific purpose should be used. If a card- 
board box is used, it must be of the sturdy type and punched for adequate ventilation. Even in such a container 
they can claw their way to liberty if determined to escape. 

Gentle cats may be conveniently handled in a heavy cloth bag of suitable size, in which draw strings have been 
placed so that the opening may be securely fastened about the neck. 

When shipping a cat, a very sturdy carrier should be used. Whether a strong basket or crate is used the mesh 
should be fairly close at the bottom with open spaces near the top. This will enable the confined animal to sleep 
with a feeling of security or to peer out at will. 


ee 


Training 

As has been stated, cats are normally very clean animals, and are usually easily 
house-broken. If a kitten or grown cat is given access to the ground outside, no 
problem exists, but the box of dry dirt, sand or sawdust previously recommended 
will, in all likelihood, take care of the situation, as the animal’s instinct will direct 
him to it. 

Because of their nervous temperament, it is most diffi- 
cult to teach cats many tricks and nothing more intricate 
than jumping through one’s looped arms or upon the lap 
should be attempted. Occasionally, one will of its own 
volition, adopt the practice of sitting up to call attention 
to a desire for some thing or other. Difficulty is, at 
times, experienced in teaching them not to jump upon 
tables, chairs, mantels, or bookcases, but a gentle pat 
and scolding after each offense will eventually turn the 
trick. One of the most objectionable habits cats develop 
is scratching the furniture in an effort to sharpen their 
claws. Again a scolding and perhaps a pat with a folded 
newspaper is the best method for correcting the habit. 

Claws must be sharpened, however, and if an old 
kitchen chair or other piece of inexpensive furniture has 
been chosen for the purpose, it would be well to designate it for that use as the chances 
are in favor of its being used exclusively. If given the opportunity to use it, a fence post 
will most often be the cat’s choice. 

It is not sharpening in the usual sense of the word. As soon as the old claws become 
dull and worn they split apart and make way for the new sharp ones which have been 
growing underneath. Scratching a tree, chair, or post helps remove the old nail particles. 
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Feeding 


Kittens that have just been weaned should be fed four or five small meals a day, consisting of fresh meat, prefer- 
ably beef, raw or partly cooked, fresh fish, milk, and raw eggs. Milk alone does not constitute a full diet. The 
meals should be very small, half liquid and half solid. All food should be served warm—never hot. 

A quarter of a teaspoonful of Cod Liver Oil per day 
should be given to the kitten. As he advances in age, 
the frequency of the meals should decrease, and the 
amount should increase, and an occasional feeding of 
liver be given. When the cat is four months of age, he 
should be receiving two or three meals a day—75% of 
the food should be meat or fish, and the other 25% milk. 

Raw or salt fish should not be fed and all bones should 
be carefully removed from the cooked article. Salmon 
alone is far too rich and should only be given when mixed 
with whole wheat bread crumbs. Pork is on the pro- 
hibited list, as are potatoes, rice or starchy cereal. 

Many cats will eat a limited quantity of vegetables and while it should be borne in mind that they are 
carnivorous animals, asparagus, spinach, squash and such foods are beneficial in small quantities. Vegetables 
should be cooked until they are soft enough to be mashed with a fork. All food should be cut in small pieces. 

No greater mistake could be made than to feed prepared foods as a steady diet. 

One-half teaspoonful of Cod Liver Oil should be added until the cat is fully developed. A teaspoonful of olive oil 
weekly will add to the lustre of the coat. If found to lead to upset stomach, discontinue it promptly. Cats are 
dainty eaters and will seldom overeat. 

Agate feeding and watering dishes of good quality are recommended. The cheap sort chip easily and the enamel 
wears off, providing lodging places for substances which might prove harmful. Lest we be accused of being a little 
fussy in this particular, let us hasten to call attention to the danger of enteritis or typhoid fever which seems at 
times to come from nowhere in particular. This disease will be treated a little farther along in this article. Cracks 
and crevices in dishes could readily harbor dangerous germs, especially if used by more than one animal. 

Whatever the condition or quality, feeding and watering utensils must be thoroughly cleansed and scalded daily. 

In concluding this chapter, we would like to stress the falsity of the system of starving a cat to make it a better 
mouser. A strong, well nourished animal hunts for the sport of it—does not live on what it kills—and will account 
for mouse casualties as long as the victims last, whereas the appetite of a hungry cat will be appeased with one or 
two catches, after which it will roll up and go to sleep, hunting again only when the pangs of hunger are felt. 

A well fed cat or kitten will chase butterflies, birds, and anything that moves, but if properly fed will rarely em- 
bark upon any serious hunting expeditions. ‘‘Feed your cat and safeguard bird life’”’ would be a good slogan to 
popularize. 


Teething 


Kittens are born with temporary incisor and canine teeth. In their first two or three months of life they receive a 
complete temporary set. Beginning at three and one-half months and continuing through until seven months, per- 
manent teeth begin to erupt and force the temporary teeth from the gums. During this time the gums are very 
tender and sore, and it is wise to offer small amounts of easily digested food. It is important that some hard food 
and bone be given. Chewing upon such substances assists the teeth to erupt properly. 


Watering 


A liberal supply of fresh water should be available at all times in a thoroughly clean dish, and should be changed 
at least three times daily. The quantity taken will vary according to the animal’s individual need and will be 
influenced by the amount of milk, broth, and other liquids consumed. 


Exercising 


Most cats take care of their individual requirements for exercise quite satisfactorily. However, old cats require 
encouragement in this regard. Play ball with them. Use one which bounces readily to induce jumping, but the 
spectre of enteritis prompts the advice to scrub the ball frequently. When the rubber kind fails to interest, substi- 
tute balls of paper. Cats like the crackle and feel of them. 

A friend of the League tells us that she trails a long cord from her apron strings as she goes about her household 
duties, thus insuring her cat plenty of exercise. Do not provide catnip mice for playthings. Sawdust makes up 
most of the filling and when the covering is torn, it gets into the throat, with distressing results. 
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Bathing 


Under ordinary circumstances cats are not bathed. However, if it is necessary to give 
a bath, due to flea infestation or other cause, place a small window screen, into which 
claws may be sunk, in a set tub partially filled with luke-warm water, and in that way 
hold him in such a position that a bath may be given satisfactorily. It is a good plan to 
start with a half-inch of water, gradually increasing the quantity. 

A strong roomy denim bag may be used when simpler means fail. Deposit small 
pieces of soap inside the bag before placing the cat init. Allow the head to remain out- 
side, tightening the drawstring just sufficiently to permit the insertion of a finger freely 
around the neck. Allow the water to soak through the bag, then use the sides of it brush 
fashion. For the bath Ivory or Castile soap is recommended, followed by a very thor- 
ough rinsing and drying. A bright sunny day should be selected and a spot of sunshine 
protected from dangerous air currents be made easily accessible. 


Grooming 


Short-haired cats require very little, if any, grooming. They keep themselves well-con- 
ditioned by constantly licking all parts of their bodies, thus removing dirt and keeping 
the hair lying as it normally should. However, long hair presents a more serious problem in this regard. It is 
necessary that such animals be thoroughity combed several times a week, preferably once a day. For best results, 
a metal comb, such as can be purchased in any of the leading pet stores should be used, followed by a thorough 
brushing. It is imperative that special consideration be given during the Spring and Fall, because at this time 
there is an abundance of shedding hair which will continually accumulate and 
cause trouble if not promptly and properly removed. 

Large mats of hair will collect if the cat is neglected. It is necessary that these be 
either pulled or cut from the hair coat, the latter being perhaps the best method 
under ordinary circumstances. In cutting hair mats, it is a good plan to force the 
teeth of a metal comb gently between the cat’s skin and the contiguous part of the 
hair mat, thus making it possible to cut through the hair with a pair of sharp scissors 
just against the comb. Great care should be exercised to prevent cutting the skin, 
This is very easily done, and usually results in considerable suffering and loss of con- 
fidence, which makes further combing exceedingly difficult. The importance of 
grooming long-haired cats cannot be overemphasized. 

Never trim the whiskers. They are used as feelers and must be long to enable them to function in determining 
the size of an aperture before entering it. 


Breeding 


The advice regarding dogs, under this heading, in the last issue of Our FourrooTEep FrrEenps, should apply to 
cats also. Accidents will happen and cat owners should be informed as to facts and necessary care of both mother 
animals and off-spring, but whenever it is possible to prevent bringing unwanted tiny creatures into this world, only 
to have their lives taken, or to add to the number of neglected strays, in the name of simple humanity, please do 
your part. Female cats usually reach sexual maturity around the age of seven months. However, if possible, they 
should not be mated before the second oestrual period which usually is in the twelfth or thirteenth month. Most 
cats come in season twice a year during which periods they show an intermittent desire to mate. 

Because of this inconsistency, it is very important that extreme care be exercised in keeping the cat confined very 
closely much longer than is ordinarily deemed necessary, to prevent them from becoming mated when it is not 
desired. 

Selective mating is ordinarily practiced only in pure-bred cats. However, at times, short-haired breeds are 
mated with a suitable short-haired male to produce certain results. 

In selecting a male cat, it is wise to choose one no larger than the female, being extremely careful that the animal 
is free of all infectious disease, parasites, and is in excellent general physical condition. A male of very similar breed 
and type to the female should be chosen and they should be allowed to remain together fora day. Watch closely to 
see that there is no sign of viciousness between them. Should vicious tendencies toward each other arise, the male 
should be removed until the female shows further desire to mate. 
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Motherhood 


The period of gestation in cats varies from fifty-six to 
sixty-five days, sixty-two or sixty-three being the aver- 
age. A suitable place for the cat and her anticipated 
family should be selected a few days prior to parturition. 
A comparatively small box, in a dry, warm place and 
provided with adequate bedding, in which she may be 
confined, is reeommended. 

Confinement is essential, since all cats show a ten- 
dency to steal away and hide their litters upon birth. 
If a mother cat goes into labor and in five hours produces 
no kittens, seek the advice of your local veterinarian. 
Normal parturition should take place in the course of a 
few hours, ten being the maximum, after which the 
mother should clean her litter and herself and appear to 
be resting in ease. 

After parturition, it is wise to give the mother freedom, but use extreme care so that it will be impossible for her 
to carry the kittens away and hide them. 

Kittens should be weaned within five to six weeks. 

From the time of their birth great care must be taken to protect them from adult males. Many theories have 
been advanced, but regardless of the reason, they will destroy the babies if given half a chance. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston is called upon humanely to dispose of about seventy thousand cats and kit- 
tens in an average year. ‘The statement is made to give emphasis to the advice that mating be prevented whenever 
possible. The number would be materially reduced if females were spayed or more generally confined during heat 
periods. However, when kittens or puppies must be disposed of, by all means shift the responsibility to the League 
or other animal welfare organizations. It is a job for experts, not amateurs. 


How to Chloroform 


If, for any reason, this advice cannot be followed, select a well-made box of fair size for the operation. The im- 
portant thing in chloroforming an animal is to induce sleep as quickly as possible without suffocation. Have ready 
at least four ounces of chloroform for a cat, and six ounces for a kitten. Eight ounces will suffice for a number of 
kittens. Place an old rug flat on the floor, and the kittens in the center. Provide a good-sized wad of absorbent 
cotton or crumple up a piece of soft cloth, saturate with one-half the chloroform and place it near but not touching 
the kittens. Quickly place the box over them, making sure the edges fit closely on the rug, and place a heavy weight 
upon it. In a few minutes, following unconsciousness, use the rest of the chloroform. Again press and weight 
down the box and do not disturb for an hour or two, or until certain life is extinct. 

To shorten the process, kittens may be placed in a pail of water as soon as they lose consciousness completely. 
Do not remove them for fully one hour, and above all, never bury an animal until rigor mortis has fully developed. 


Milk Fever 


If not permitted to nurse and stimulate the milk flow, no bad results are likely to fol- 
low if the whole litter is promptly disposed of. However, if allowed to nurse for even a 
brief period, one healthy male should be retained. This recommendation is made in the 
interest of preventing milk fever on the part of the mother. Should the breasts become 
fevered or caked, warm camphorated oil may be gently massaged into them with good 
results. Consult a good veterinarian if the condition does not readily respond to this 
treatment. 


Spaying 

Spaying is the operation for the removal of the female reproductive organs: the ovaries. 
It is performed for the dual purpose of preventing the birth of unwanted kittens, and to 
add to the contentment of the family cat. It is recommended any time after the animal 
has attained the age of three months, provided it is not in season, pregnant, or giving 
milk. The operation is not of the type which can be really classed as serious, but danger 
naturally increases with age. A spayed adult female should be encouraged to exercise in 
order to guard against sluggishness and increase in weight. 


Castration 


Male kittens or cats may be castrated any time after they are weaned. However, 
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after they are several years of age, the mortality rate 
is very slightly higher. The operation frequently cures 
wanderlust. 


Lice 


Lice seldom infest cats. When such an infestation is 
noticed, it may best be dealt with by applying Larkspur 
Lotion. One-third of the animal may be covered the 
first day, the second third on the second day, and the 
remaining third the last day. 

Allow three days to elapse, then repeat the operation. 
Twenty minutes following each application, a thorough 
bath must be given in luke-warm water with Ivory or 
Castile soap. This should result in the destruction of 
the lice and their nits. However, if, in a week or ten 
days, the infestation is still noted, the treatment should 
be repeated. 


Fleas 


Scientific bulletins state that there are more than five 
hundred species of fleas. They multiply rapidly during 
the warm season of the year, and make life very unpleas- 
ant for dogs, cats, and humans. 

Nature regulates fleas by temperature. They cannot 
exist during the cold months of the year except in some 
part of the house that is warm, and, at the same time, 
more or less undisturbed by daily cleaning. 

Successful flea control depends principally upon re- 
moving the fleas and eggs from the host dog or cat by 
the use, according to directions, of Pulvex, Pyrethrum 
Powder, Derris Powder or any powder containing Derris 
root, or other preparation recommended by your veterina- 
rian. The treatment sounds simple, but must be 
repeated religiously to avoid reinfestation. 

Cleaning of the animal, house, and kennel should take 
place at the same time. Do not clean the animal and 
permit it to go to an unclean kennel or basement for a 
nap to return thoroughly reinfested. 

To prevent reinfestation, cleanse the house with ver- 
min spray, insect powder, flea powder, naphtha flakes, or 
moth repellers of any character. Spray or spread it 
about especially under your rugs, around cracks and 
crevices in the floors, and over the entire basement, pay- 
ing especial attention to such parts of the basement as 
may have either earth or sand floors. Do not overlook 
the space under the piazza connecting with the base- 
ment proper by a window or other opening. ‘This is a 
very troublesome spot, difficult to reach in the defleaing 
process. It is an ideal breeding location. At times it 
becomes necessary to use a hose and hot water, thor- 
oughly soaking this area. 

The sprays and powders must be used about any 
kennels, basements, or beds, used by your pets. Laun- 
der blankets, pads, and like articles. 

To keep your home and pets free from fleas, this 
schedule must be started when hot weather arrives, and 
continued until the weather has been cold sufficiently 
long to freeze outdoor insects. However, some homes 
remain infested, due to favorable living conditions for 


the fleas within the house, but judicious, faithful appli- 
cation of the different powders and sprays will eliminate 
this trouble. 


Collars and Harnesses 


Due to the danger of becoming caught on trees, 
bushes, and fences, it is inadvisable to use a leather har- 
ness or collar on a cat. Front paws can readily become 
caught under a collar, resulting in great excitement and 
even possible strangulation. 

Harnesses are more satisfactory than collars, but 
present difficulty in that some cats are able to put their 
front legs over the chest strap and in that way become 
entangled in the harness. This has frequently occurred. 

A small elastic collar, with 
a bell attached, proves quite 
satisfactory. In only a rare 
circumstance will a cat be 
able to get its paws beneath 
an elastic collar, as it fits 
quite snugly around the neck. 
In the event it does succeed, 
it will have very little difficulty in pulling the paws 
from the collar. 

The bell on the collar serves as a warning to birds, 
which we all wish to protect, but should be removed in 
the house in the interest of mouse control. 


Blankets 


Under ordinary circumstances, it is not necessary for 
cats to wear blankets. They have very dense hair coats 
which are usually sufficient to insulate them from the 
rigors of severe climatic conditions. However, if 
deemed necessary, a small blanket such as is worn by 
short-haired dogs could be utilized. 


Nail Trimming 


The nails of 
cats may be 
trimmed quite 
easily with any 
commercial dog 
toe nail clipper 
or with a com- 
mon pair of 
shears, although 
the former is 
much to be pre- 
ferred. Ex- 
tre miexncare 
must be used in 
order that the 
sensitive por- 
tion of the nail 
will not be injured. Oftentimes, cats with supernumer- 
ary toes will have toe nails from the abnormal toes grow- 
ing back into the flesh of the foot. It is necessary that 
these nails be trimmed frequently. 


(: 
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Enteritis 


Enteritis of cats, frequently termed infectious gastro- 
enteritis, and sometimes called cat typhoid, is a very 
contagious disease. There is considerable controversy 
as to the cause. One school of thought maintains that 
it is due to a virus, another that it is due to a germ of the 
hemorrhagic septicaemia group. 

Overfeeding, starvation, operations, or chilling might 
be considered as predisposing causes of the trouble, al- 
though, since it is recognized as an infectious disease, 
these cannot be considered to be actual causes. It 
seems reasonable to assume that by overworking the 
digestive organs, the membranes might become more 
susceptible to disease than would be the case under nor- 
mal conditions. The disease seems to be spread by 
flies or roaches. 

Serums and vaccines give indifferent results, to say 
the least. The most effective treatment is good nurs- 
ing. Death from this disease occurs as a result of a com- 
bination of two factors: septicaemia and dehydration. 

Best results in treating these cases come from the ad- 
ministration of normal saline solution rectally, in one 
ounce doses, every four hours or thereabouts. Proper 
solution is made by dissolving one heaping teaspoonful 
of ordinary table salt in a pint of warm water. By this 
means the fluid content of the body is kept at normal 
level while fighting off the infection. Medicine or food 
given orally does very little good because it is promptly 
vomited. The administration of from five to ten drops 
of S. T. 37 three times daily is recommended for the pur- 
pose of helping to control infection in the mouth and 
stomach. Prompt and complete isolation of affected 
animals is imperative to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease to other pets in the household. The vomitus 
should be thoroughly removed and the floors, dishes, 
equipment, and hands of everyone coming in contact 
with the cat thoroughly disinfected. 

Do not make your own diagnosis. Consult your 
veterinarian as soon as your cat shows signs of illness 
and follow his directions to the letter. 


Fits and Convulsions 


Fits and convulsions in cats are usually the result of 
indigestion, inflammation of the ear canals, or at times, 
associated with infectious enteritis. It is advisable to 
darken the room and allow the animal to recover 
unassisted, 

When the fit is due to indigestion, a twenty-four hour 
fast, followed by small, frequent meals is the simplest 
and one of the most proficient ways of coping with the 
situation. Those cases in which inflamed ears are a fac- 
tor require several thorough cleanings of the ear canals 
to effect a cure. This is best done by your local veteri- 
narian. In the cases associated with infectious enteri- 
tis, the fit usually is but one of the many symptoms that 
the cat may be showing, necessitating professional advice. 


Intestinal Worms 


Cats may be affected with one or more varieties of the 


following: round worms, hook worms, tape worms 
These cause many harmful results, especially in young 
animals. In many instances cats will show evidence of 
a more or less severe inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels, when badly infested with worms. 

They usually show a harsh hair coat and lack of usual 
life and playfulness. It is highly inadvisable to worm a 
cat unless one is positive that the animal is infested. 

Properly supervised by a competent veterinarian, 
most of the hazard is removed from worming operations. 
It is not a job for a layman or amateur. Sick cats posi- 
tively should not be wormed. If trouble of this sort is 
indicated, or suspected, a sample of the feces should be 
carefully examined for parasite eggs. If present, the 
type and approximate number can be determined and a 
suitable remedy prescribed. Never, under any circum- 
stances, give a drop of worm medicine except as in- 
structed by a competent authority. 


Other Internal Parasites 


In addition to worms, cats are at times infested with 
small protozoan parasites called coccidia. These small 
forms cause a severe inflammation of the bowels, and if 
present in large numbers, may result fatally. 

This condition, likewise, must be referred to your 
local veterinarian as diagnosis and treatment are rather 
specific. Early treatment and advice regarding hy- 
gienic measures are of great importance. 


Mange 

Mange is a skin condition caused by a small micro- 
scopic mite that lives and propagates beneath the sur- 
face of the skin. Because of its location it is rather 
difficult to destroy with any medicament that is safe to 
use on the surface of the skin. 

Cats are afflicted with three types of mange, namely; 
Notoedric, Sarcoptic, and Demodectic. 

Notoedric is, by far, the most common, appearing 
primarily on the head and neck of the cat. It is charac- 
terized by the formation of thick, leathery, scaly areas 
on the flesh with loss of hair in the infected areas. The 
condition is very difficult to treat if the infection is adja- 
cent to the natural openings. Otherwise treatment is 
quite readily administered. 

Sarcoptic mange is most frequently seen on the ani- 
mal’s back and legs. ‘This type is less prevalent than 
the aforementioned, and usually responds readily to 
treatment. It is characterized by loss of hair and an 
intense itching. The skin of the involved areas usually 
is somewhat thickened, and in many cases, small 
amounts of serum are noticeable. This ooze is caused 
primarily by the animal’s scratching. 

Demodectic mange deserves practically no considera- 
tion, because of its rarity. However, treatment is usu- 
ally unsatisfactory if any appreciable amount of the 
animal’s body is involved. 

In the treatment of any type of mange, one is wise to 
seek the service of his local veterinarian. Medication 
must be religiously followed for a comparatively long 
period if a cure is to be effected. 
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Never use dog remedies for the skin troubles of a cat. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that as regards 
felines, the use of coal tar products, whether as a disin- 
fectant for eating or drinking utensils, flea or lice control 
or as a lotion for any injury or abrasion, must be avoided 
as one would a plague. 


Other Skin Conditions 


There are two skin conditions other than mange that 
demand consideration, namely; rmgworm and eczema. 
The latter will be discussed in a following paragraph. 

Ringworm is a skin infection caused by a very low 
form of plant life that lives and grows in the affected 
area of the skin. The infection is characterized by well- 
defined denuded areas on the cat’s skin. They usually 
appear first about the head, neck, and forequarters of 
the animal, and have a tendency to enlarge in an an- 
nular direction, thus making the lesions round. The 
condition tends to spread from one area to another 
making it difficult to control. 

Ringworm is very contagious to other animals and to 
man. In the treatment of ringworm, one should seek 
the service of his local veterinarian as there is danger in 
handling a case, from the standpoint of self-infection. 
Also, very specific treatment is necessary in order to 
attain a successful result. 


Ear Mites 


No one condition can cause a cat more aggravation 
than a severe infestation of ear mites. They are small, 
spider-like forms, barely visible to the eye, and live and 
propagate in the external ear 
canal of the cat. They live 
upon serum which they ob- 
tain by piercing the skin lin- 


ing of the ear canal. This 
method of feeding, along 


with their motility, causes 
much aggravation. 

At times the irritation is so 
extreme as to cause fits. 

Ear mite infection is a diffi- 
cult thing with which to cope. 
Adult mites and nits are not 
difficult to destroy with or- 
dinary medication, but the 
“ar mite eggs, which are de- 
posited in the auditory canal, 
are resistant to all chemicals. Because of this, the in- 
fection is carried on for a considerable length of time 
regardless of the treatment the ears are receiving. In 
the treatment of ear mite infections, it is wise to seek the 
service of your local veterinarian. 


Hair Balls 


Hair balls are accumulations of hair and undigested 
bowel content that obstruct or inhibit proper bowel 
motility and digestion. They are most often found in 
the longer haired cats. 

Animals affected usually become listless, inappetant, 


and nauseated. Invariably they do not have any ap- 
preciable amount of bowel movement. This condition, 
when serious, must be dealt with by a veterinarian. 
However, in the prevention and in treatment of mild 
involvements, a large tablespoonful of mineral oil will 
frequently aid in the passing of the hair ball. 

If a box in which tender grass or oats is growing is 
kept available at all times, puss will eat it and in this 
way help remove the hair ball menace. 


Gastritis 

Gastritis is an inflammation of the mucous membranes 
of the stomach. The condition may be caused by a 
large variety of factors, the most important being im- 
proper feeding, inability to digest foreign bodies, inges- 
tion of toxic substances, and direct external violence. 

In cases of gastritis a cat is usually stricken with a 
seizure of vomiting, which follows shortly after a meal or 
the drinking of water. The animal usually will eat less 
food and will be listless. 

If the involvement is of short duration and has a ten- 
dency to improve, the condition probably will take care 
of itself, provided small amounts of food are given fre- 
quently, and the animal has plenty of rest. If of longer 
duration, a veterinarian should be consulted. 


Eczema 


Eczema is an inflammation of the superficial layers of 
the skin. This condition is most often seen during the 
Spring and Fall when there is a certain amount of na- 
tural irritation to the skin during shedding periods. In 
cases of eczema there is considerable irritation of the 
skin, which leads to vigorous scratching and licking by 
the animal. . 

Hair, many times, will be scratched or pulled out, 
causing the skin to become inflamed. In the treatment 
of eczema it is well to give the animal a diet consisting 
entirely of animal products, namely, meat, fish, eggs, 
and milk, feeding small, frequent meals. If the in- 


volved areas are not oozing, a small amount of bland oil 


How- 


may be applied. This, many times, will suffice. 
ever, if the condi- 
tion is extensive or if 
the areas are oozing, 
it is wise to seek the 
service of your local 
veterinarian. 


Inflamed Eyes 


Any cat may, 
from time to time, 
suffer from inflam- 
mation of the eyes. 
Usually this condi- 
tion is due to infec- 
tion from foreign 
objects, or to direct 
violence. In any 
event, it is wise to search for and remove foreign bodies 
if present, and apply applications of warm boric acid. 
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One-half teaspoonful to a cup of boiling water is the 
recommended solution. It can best be applied, luke 
warm, by using a piece of clean cotton. 

If the condition is quite severe, it is well to apply 
small amounts of 1 per cent yellow oxide of mercury 
ointment, or a few drops of 2 per cent argerol solution. 
It is not wise to continue either of these preparations for 
any length of time. If the condition persists, consult 
your local veterinarian. 


Rambling Comment 
In the great majority of cases sick cats are better off 
in the home than in a hospital. To a far greater degree 
than the dog, they worry if kept in an unfamiliar place, 
retarding recovery most seriously. It is hard to induce 
them to eat in a strange place, and the little attentions 
they will receive in the home from those with whom they 
are familiar are generally more conducive to quick re- 

covery than professional ministrations. 

* * * 


In seeking the tidbits left in empty fish cans cats, as 
well as skunks, insert their heads. The jagged edges of 


the opening point inward, often making it impossible to 
withdraw the head, and unless their plight is discovered 
and they are liberated, death in a number of ways may 
result. To prevent this danger, step on every tin can, 
closing the opening before disposing of it. 

* * * 


It should not be necessary to caution against deserting 
a cat when moving from one place to another, but it is 
being done con- 
tinually. Puss 
may be missing 
when the last 
chair is loaded, 
but he will re- 
turn and it is a 
solemn duty, 
even though it 
may entail a 
little trouble, to 
insure he will be 
cared for when 
he does come back. ‘To fail to do so is heartless and 
cruel and it may not be amiss to add tt ts a distinct viola- 
tion of the anti-cruelty laws. 


Should Cats be Licensed? 


The fact that the Animal Rescue League is called upon 
to dispose humanely of a very large proportion of the 
sixty or seventy thousand cats handled every year, most 
of which are strays or likely to become strays, indicates 
that we favor numerical control if a practical humane 
method can be devised. 

The licensing of dogs reduces the stray population in 
that the tag proclaims the wearer to be a cherished 
member of a household. Those without are, in the eyes 
of the law, either strays or unwanted and are picked up 
and put away at the expiration of six days unless duly 
registered and placed in a good home. 

The proponents of a cat-licensing law fail to see the 
difficulties in the way of enforcement, if such legislation 
should ever be enacted. 

Let us briefly consider some of the obstacles. 

The great expense to cities and towns occurs to us at 
once. Numerically the cats involved would be greater 
than dogs. A eatch of fifty stray dogs constitutes a full 
day's work for four men, and the use of a truck. Many 
of these dogs are picked up with no effort. Some of 
them must be chased, but all of them stay on the 
ground. If hard pressed by dog or man, a cat instine- 
tively heads for the top branches of a convenient tree. 
Despite the fact that organizations such as the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston are fully equipped with cat 
pickers, ladders and climbers, it is no unusual thing for 
two men to spend a half day rescuing a cat from a lofty 
perch. The work of cat catching, which would be neces- 
sary if a cat-licensing law were enacted, would cost far 
more than the license fee would produce. Three other 
methods for the control of stray and unlicensed felines 
suggest themselves: shooting, poisoning and trapping. 
We do not need to spend much time or thought on the 
firsttwo. Once a trigger is pressed a bullet or shot from 
a shell is out of control. Aside from the spectacle pre- 
sented to children of tender years by public slaughter of 
this character, the danger to these same children, and 
adults as well, condemns it. It is tried once in a blue 
moon by municipalities when authorities grow hysterical 
over a rabies scare, and public indignation and common 
sense soon rule it out. 

The danger attending poison bait, which may be 
picked up by small children as well as licensed dogs and 
cats, also by wild game and the very birds the bill is ex- 
pected to protect, outlaws the method in the estimation 
of straight-thinking people. 

Any traps to be considered must be such as will catch 
the animal alive and unhurt, and the choice narrows 
down to some sort of a box trap. There are humane 
traps of another sort that might be considered were it 
not for the fact that a cat, licensed or unlicensed, caught 
in one of them, would be at the mercy of every dog that 
happened along, as well as a target for the unthinking 
small boy. This same boy must not be lost sight of in 
a consideration of box traps also. The League uses 
them as occasion demands and, rightly or wrongly, we 
blame him often when a trap is sprung or missing. An 
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effective trap could be designed with separate compart- 
ments for catching more than one animal at a time, but 
it would be cumbersome as well as costly and quite as 
likely to catch cats duly licensed and proudly wearing 
nice shiny tags as friendless tramps. They could not be 
left for any great length of time unvisited and unin- 
spected, Anarmy of men and trucks would be required 
to pick up sprung traps from over a wide area and bring 
the imprisoned cats to a central point for examination 
as to age if untagged, and returned to the location where 
trapped if found to possess a legal right to live. The 
rest would have to be held for a reasonable time to per- 
mit owners to claim them prior to execution. 

We would point out the difficulty of determining the 
age of a three-months-old kitten. Some such age limit 
would be designated in any cat licensing law which 
might be passed. It is far easier in the case of a dog, 
but even here a lot of guesswork enters the picture. A 
wise ruling in the dog laws provides that strays must be 
kept for a period of six days to permit redemption by 
owners. Without that provision riot would follow 
dog-catching operations. Our men are accompanied 
as it is by uniformed officers to preserve order on such 
expeditions. 

It seems sensible to conclude that a home of detention 
for cats would be a reasonable necessity. It would have 
to be a large establishment to provide for proper hous- 
ing, exercise and segregation. The word “distemper” 
in a building sheltering dogs strikes terror to the hearts 
of those in charge. Deadly as it is, it is not to be com- 
pared with enteritis which could easily wipe out whole 
cat colonies—good cats, bad cats, valuable cats as well 
as those of common clay. An idea of the size of a build- 
ing to be used as a community clearing house for felines 
can be best imagined by comparing our present head- 
quarters for dogs on the basis of but one dog for every 
three cats, without any compulsory licensing of cats 
entering the picture. Nothing but a wild guess is 
possible, but under any sort of licensing law fifty cats 
to every single dog would seem reasonable,—well over 
a million cats a year. These figures are based upon 
operations within a territorial limit of twenty miles 
north, fifteen miles west and twenty-five miles south of 
Boston on the part of the Animal Rescue League alone. 

An orderly house-to-house pick-up of unlicensed cats 
might be suggested as the logical course to pursue. In 
this connection we would have to contend with the deep- 
seated conviction in the hearts of men and women 
everywhere that anything is better than death—the 
presumed fate of every animal surrendered. This 
would lead to denial of ownership, which in the vast 
majority of cases could not be proved. It is altogether 
possible that this mistaken theory would lead to the 
wholesale abandonment of kittens in woods or country 
where self-preservation would necessitate a diet of 
birds as well as mice. 

We have many times tried unsuccessfully to establish 
ownership of a dog—to verify it in connection with cats 
and kittens would be impossible in most instances. 
In any sort of a door-to-door canvass another factor 


would present itself. Hatred of the dog and cat be- 
longing to the man next door or in the next block lies 
very close to the surface in many cases, and we who 
are in the animal business are almost exclusively com- 
petent to judge the great many times when a cat would 
be temporarily harbored and represented as a personal 
belonging to a cat canvasser, as a sure means of bringing 
about its destruction. Trouble everywhere would be 
the portion of enforcement agents. 

We are not relying solely upon our own ideas in this 
connection. Seattle, Washington, the one city in the 
country which has made a sincere attempt to license 
cats, was compelled to abandon it as impractical. 

The proponents of a cat-licensing law would, of 
course, suggest many means of enforcement. We could 
anticipate the idea of a bounty to be paid for the sur- 
render of stray cats. Assuming that any appreciable 
number of cats would be licensed, such a plan would 
render licensing valueless, inasmuch as collars and tags 
would disappear by the thousands from the necks of 
pets so protected. Dog stealing is now a well organized 
racket—let us do nothing to extend it to include cats. 

We have said nothing so far as to the actual cruelty 
which would be involved in any sort of effort to catch 
cats. We shall not dwell upon it, except to touch on the 
lingering suffering endured by a cat shot, but not killed 
outright; poisoned, only to crawl into some hole to die 
by slow degrees; or trapped and left to suffer from heat or 
cold, hunger or thirst for many hours awaiting the con- 
venience of an unfaithful or careless agent. 

Many are the weaknesses in the chain which may be 
forged to control the stray cat population. 


Why Should Cats be Licensed? 


In so far as we know, there are but three reasons ad- 
vanced as to why cats should be licensed: that they are 
predators—that they carry disease—to diminish their 
number. 

First in order, possibly, is the claimed menace to bird 
life. 

It seems to us that poor pussy is “on the spot,”’ as the 
newer form of expression puts it. We expect her to have 
more sense than the boy with the air gun or the adult 
human who goes after birds, be they wild ducks, quail, 
partridge, or the poor feathered innocents which simply 
help him improve his marksmanship. We expect our 
cat to catch rats and mice and other pests, because they 
are harmful rather than of service to mankind, and to 
keep claws sheathed and appetite under control where 
birds are concerned. Rather a difficult position in 
which we place her. It would be a most unnatural per- 
son who would not do almost anything to keep a cat 
from harming a bird—who would not stay up all night, 
any time, to protect a bird’s nest if it seemed necessary, 
but we are trying to be fair to cats as well as to birds. 

No great cry has been raised seeking the destruction 
of the crow, blackbird, starling or jay. The claim is 
generally made that their destruction of insect pests 
and their appetite for noxious weed seeds greatly offset 
the harm they do to farm crops and other birds. 
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Should we not in all fairness grant that tabby’s appe- 
tite for mice and rats in the home, the barn and in the 
field might entitle her to a place in the sun also? We 
must not confuse the issues, however. There is a whole 
world of ditference between the well cared for family 
cat and the stray. Stray cats, we emphasize again, 
must be kept under control, just the same as stray dogs, 
and we are continually doing our best to keep down the 
surplus cat population. 

If a cat is properly fed at home, there is slight danger 
of her climbing to dizzy heights to secure food, and, 
strange as it may seem to the sworn enemies of all cats, 
it is possible to train kittens to let birds alone at all 
times. Can you imagine a farmer harboring a cat of any 
description if the well fed cat were a menace to little 
chickens? Isn’t it just possible that cats are blamed 
for the sins of weazels, skunks, squirrels and black 
snakes, not to mention hunters, seven million of whom 
are licensed by public authority? There is spent 
annually $310,000,000 for hunting equipment and the 
sale of pump guns and repeating rifles is greatly in- 
creased. Only 20 per cent of the birds and animals 
formerly inhabiting North America now remain. Con- 
trast this with the comparatively puny efforts of nature 
lovers to protect those over whom all mankind has 
been presumed to have been given dominion by divine 
decree. Passenger pigeons are extinct, but not because 
of the cat. We often wonder if a cry of conservation 
in some quarters does not constitute a smoke screen. 
All hunters are not ““Last Duck Men” by any stretch of 
the imagination, but there are enough butchers among 
them to give sense to the suggestion that demands for 
preservation of game might be based on a desire to save 
birds and other wild things for the hunters themselves 
to kill. Cats have been domesticated for over 3,000 
years, but we still have birds. We are not denying 
that they kill some birds, but we do emphatically con- 
tradict the theory that they constitute the main menace 
in any sense of the word. 

The second reason is the claim that cats convey dis- 
eases to the human family. We agree rmgworm is very 
occasionally transferred to the human species, but such 
happenings are extremely rare even among our em- 
ployees, fully half of whom are handling all kinds of 
cats every hour of the day, and the balance occasionally. 
It is pretty generally accepted as fact among the 
veterinary profession that cats are originally infected by 
human beings. 

What other diseases have we in mind? Typhoid or 
smallpox? Both of them are almost as extinct as the 
heath hen. Scarlet fever? Tuberculosis? Diphthe- 
ria? Yes, we grant it is possible, but again we point to 
our own employees, some of whom have been with us 
for over twenty years, handling those seventy-odd 
thousand cats annually. A careful canvass recently 
made has disclosed that in only two instances has dis- 
ease of the character mentioned visited our families, 
and it is by no means certain that cats were the means 
of transference in these cases. 

It is desirable to eliminate stray cats by some means 


or other in order to rescue thousands from their own 
sufferings and in the interest of owned cats in general. 
The few predators, as compared with the total feline 
population, give all cats a bad name with those who 
would blindly order their complete destruction. The 
good they do overbalances their destructive tendencies 
by a wide margin. 

They do rid our fields, our barns, our homes, of rats and 
mice. 

They do destroy moles which bore under and help de- 
stroy our cranberry bogs. 

Ask any merchant why he keeps a cat on his premises. 

Why are the tenement districts so well cat populated? 
The answer is that people in those places are fully aware 
of rat infestation, and those tabbies we like to put away 
for their own sakes are worth their weight in gold in 
protecting the ofttimes meager food supply and in ward- 
ing off attacks on small children. That is no exaggera- 
tion, strange as it may seem to dwellers in pleasant 
places. 

It is an interesting and significant fact that when the 
Japanese sought to eliminate the bubonic plague from 
their country one of their first acts was to import a 
boatload of cats from the United States as rat catchers; 
quite a feather in pussy’s cap. 

Every humane organization in the State is eager to 
engage in a well-planned campaign of education in the 
schools, churches, club and Grange meetings and all 
places where people gather, in the interest of stopping 
the promiscuous breeding of cats. In Boston and vi- 
cinity such teaching has been going on for years by the 
local animal welfare agencies. That alone accounts for 
the thousands of unwanted cats and kittens turned over 
to us annually, as compared with the smaller numbers 
in cities of equal or greater population in other sections 
of the country where there has been no such educational 
program. Educate the people not to keep females. 
Teach them to destroy new-born kittens promptly by 
humane means, or to call upon animal organizations 
wherever located for such service. A modest sum from 
State coffers would promote the establishment of such 
shelters where none now exist, and where surplus and 
unwanted cats could be taken. Veterinary service 
could reasonably be enlisted in a campaign to spay 
females, and many veterinarians throughout the State 
would be willing to have their headquarters designated 
as a receiving station for unwanted cats upon payment 
of a modest sum. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston has eight am- 
bulances in continuous operation equipped with sanitary 
cat carriers. We will go any reasonable distance or to 
any place, in fact, in the State not covered by another 
humane organization, when a stray animal is involved. 
The Animal Rescue Leagues and the Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and branches are 
located at: Boston, Brighton, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Dedham, East Boston, Medfield, North End, Roxbury, 
South End, West Lynn, Eastham, West Harwich, 
Brockton, Attleboro, Edgartown, Fall River, Hyannis, 
Lawrence, Lowell, Melrose, Methuen, Nantucket, New 
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Bedford, Newburyport, Pittsfield, Salem, Springfield, 
Taunton, Waltham, Winchester and Worcester. 

No charge is made for service in connection with any 
animal by the Animal Rescue League of Boston, though 
contributions are more than welcome. State aid in the 
interest of gathering strays and educating the public 
that there is an effective way to handle the matter, 
would prove less costly than a licensing law which 
could not be enforced. 

A point which might very well be stressed is the fact 
that the only agencies which have done anything sub- 
stantial toward keeping down the cat population are the 
humane societies. They have done this at their own 
expense. We do not know of any society which has 
received a dollar of public funds toward the enormous 
cost of cat collection. A few years ago The American 
Humane Association endeavored to collect figures which 
would show how many cats and kittens the humane 
societies destroyed in the course of a year. Societies 
were circularized and the total was found to be over a 
million a year. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston poits with 
pride to the fact that it cares for 7 per cent of the whole 
number. 


OUR NEW BUILDINGS 
(Continued from page 2) 


of caring for homeless small animals, we should 
still be entitled to a prominent place in the sun, 
but we want the children in the schools today to 
be brought to first-hand grips with all phases of 
animal welfare activities. It follows “as the 
night the day”, the whole humane movement of 
the future will be benefited thereby. 

Our new building program was born of a great 
need. We are sure our friends and members, 
understanding the situation, will contribute liber- 
ally toward a realization of the dream of years. 


Humane Education Statistics 


ROM October 1, 1937, to the end of the school 
year, May 31, 1938, Peter Rabbit, Hansel and 
Gretel, and Tanya, a Russian Christmas play, all 
thoroughly saturated with animal lore and humane 
thought, were presented by the League through 
the instrumentality of marionettes, in Boston, 
Allston, Brighton, Roxbury, Charlestown, Somer- 
ville, Cambridge, Arlington, Watertown, Wal- 
tham, Walpole, Readville, Forest Hills, Hyde 
Park, Dedham, Milton, Wollaston, Squantum, 
Revere, Lynn, Swampscott, Salem, Brockton, 
New Bedford, Medford, Malden, in Massachu- 
setts. One trip was made to Woodstock, Vermont. 
In all, 139 schools were visited, and 186 shows 
presented before 56,864 children. 


Cape Cod Branch 


N ADDITION to our routine activities with 
which the public by now must be familiar, our 
special interest this summer is in the introduction 
of our animal protective labels. These we are 
issuing in an endeavor to wake public conscious- 
ness to the wanton destruction of animals on our 
highways and byways caused by heedless 
motorists. 

We trust that persons who. 
may receive at about this 
time our annual circular will 
forgive a second announce- 
ment of these seals, for we be- 
lieve that all readers of this | §*N vy. 
magazine will wish to co- ~~ ff. 
operate by using them and by : 
telling ae friends near and LWATCH OUT 
far about them. 

Our aim is to make them known to all animal 
lovers everywhere. Our hope is that the small 
white and black terrier whose face you will see on 
the flap of an envelope or looking out from a car’s 
rear window, and his slogan: ‘‘Motorists, Have a 
Heart. Watch Out!” may help extend from coast 
to coast, and even over seas, more thoughtful 
consideration of all living creatures who share the 
way with us. 

Fifty small labels or six of the large variety may 
be obtained for one dollar. 

Marcaret Morse Corrtn, Director. 


Abandoned Pets 


HE coéperation of thoughtful individuals 
would do much to prevent a seasonal cruelty 
of huge dimensions. 

Careless and thoughtless people following sum- 
mer vacations depart for city homes leaving pets, 
principally cats, to suffer and starve unless they 
prey on bird life. The League is again preparing to 
have cloth signs displayed at prominent places, 
calling attention to the fact that all animal welfare 
organizations, including the League and its eleven 
branches are eager to care for all unwanted ani- 
mals. 

Much needless suffering could be prevented if 
citizens would unite against the practice of aban- 
doning animals and would notify us of any stray 
creatures, or of any case where there is evidence of 
an animal shut up in summer cottage, garage, or 
other place. 

The general cruelty law of Massachusetts pro- 
hibits this miserable practice. 
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SUNSHINE IN A PARK 


Each morning, practically throughout the year, a jaunty little French bulldog, bearing the name of Hugo, 
sallies down the paths of the Boston Fenway, considerably in advance of his mistress. For all his aristocratic 
lineage he is decidedly democratic by nature, and possesses a host of friends and admirers; his appearance to 
them is an occasion—a bright spot of the day—they call him “Sunshine,” for into many of their sober lives 


his gay and cavorting ways bring a sense of spontaneous joy. 
matter how gray the day he takes his rounds, and brightens the atmosphere. 


creep out into the pathway of sunshine that he makes. 


His stub of a tail is vocal with greeting. No 
Children adore him and adults 


A little dog, inspiring love in everyone who knows him! 


Lec. 


Inspection Department 


By Archibald MacDonald 


ORSE RACES, dog races, stock yards inspec- 

tions, street and highway patrol, inspection 

of pet shops, abattoirs, markets, riding schools, 

sales stables and other jobs in between have kept 

the Inspection Department more than busy since 
our last report. 

Horse racing, “the sport of kings,” should be 
otherwise designated. A knowledge of the price 
the contestants pay should remove all the glamour 
and thrills from the minds of men. Sprained and 
broken tendons, broken bones, and heart failure 
can be named as just a few of the results of exacting 
the last bit of strength in these contests born of the 
gambling instincts of the human species. 

Since the beginning of the present season at 
Suffolk Downs, fifteen horses have paid the su- 
preme penalty. Some were shot to end their 
misery. Were it not for the fact that a new ani- 
mal is substituted for every victim, we would, in a 
measure, welcome every casualty, but we are fac- 
ing a vicious circle which can only be broken by 
the votes of right-thinking men and women. 

We do not deliberately picture horrors in these 
pages, but unless unpleasant facts are mentioned 
at times, our members cannot be expected to ap- 
preciate fully the need for control of the acts of 
men as they affect the brute creation. During the 
present meet, two horses lost a hoof while trying to 
respond to the urge of their riders. They were 
victims of a rather common operation called 
nerving. ‘To offset an incurable lameness a nerve 
is severed somewhere above the region of the in- 
jury. This induces a numbed condition, eliminat- 
ing pain, but rendering the animal incapable of 
regulating the strain placed upon the damaged 
foot. The operation cannot be condemned if 
nothing but reasonably light work is demanded 
afterward, but racing cannot be classed under that 
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category by any stretch of the imagination. All we 
can do under present handicaps in cases such as 
these is to end the suffering as quickly as possible, 
but the time is coming when we shall be able to end 
such practices. 

The growth and development of the movement 
to protect animals has been steady since 1866, and 
organizations such as the League will keep up the 
improvement until the rights of all creatures shall 
be fully recognized and respected. It cannot be 
completely brought about in a year or a decade, 
but it should be a source of comfort for all who help 
the fight for right treatment of animals to know we 
are not only correcting abuses in so far as the law 
will allow, but are constantly pressing for more 
complete protection for them. 

Dog racing carries much the same stigma. About 
eighteen hundred animals are used at the three 
tracks in the Commonwealth. They are fed and 
cared for in other ways, but the life forced upon 
them is, to say the least, unnatural. Liberty is 
unknown to them and the great wonder is that 
downright viciousness is not more prevalent. 

One large track has been closed in Texas, but it 
will be difficult to eliminate them in Massachu- 
setts until adjoining states do likewise. We will 
continue to support efforts in this direction and 
feel it is only a matter of time before enlightened 
communities will decide there is no place in our 
civilization for this game of thugs and gangsters. 

There is little to add to last quarter’s report as it 
relates to live stock and other routine activities. 
We would appreciate requests for enlightenment 
on any or all phases of our work. Every member 
of the League—every reader of our paper is en- 
titled to full information as to what we are doing 
and what we plan to do. 

May we suggest that each member consider it a 
duty to call our attention to cruel practices as 
they concern animals. <A telephone call, letter 
or post card will bring results. 
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LIVE STOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


Safeguards to prevent financial loss tend to eliminate misery 


By Marjorie L. Wyman 


‘**Each year ten million animals are enlisted in the study of agricul- 


bruised or crippled! One out of ture in high schools, and 4-H 


Gale hy ee a SAFE HANDLING Club members, the future farmers 
he animal ou POLY: 7 - 5 
OF LIVE STOCK of America. 


tered is bruised or crippled! ; 

‘**The total loss is estimated at forty BAFPRi® ALLIARA Ourrepresentative recently spoke 
million dollars per year. Most prac- MERIT AWARD before five separate groups em- 
tical live stock men feel this figure is bracing six hundred and twenty- 
exaggerated, but suppose we just cut 
it in half. You will agree that even 
twenty million dollars is a large sum. 

“Who pays? Certainly the farmer, 
the shipper, the railroad, trucker and 
packer. The consumer is not going 


PRESENTED BY 


EASTERN STATES LIVE STOCK five students, and if the interest 
LOSS PREVENTION shown and the questions asked at 


ASSOCIATION the end of each lecture are any 
indication, the time spent and the 
expense involved are more than 


to stand the entire loss. Each must justified. Teachers of agricul- 
pay his share, and it will be on the increase unless ture throughout the state are strongly backing our 
something is done about it. efforts as shown by the following letters: 


“The Eastern States Live Stock Loss Prevention As- 
sociation, really a branch of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, has been organized for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the cruel, costly handling of live stock on the farm, 
in transit, and at destination, and we ask that you enlist 
with us further to help reduce these unnecessary losses.” 


**T want to thank you very much for presenting to 
our group of agricultural students this morning a very 
clear and vivid picture of live stock loss prevention. 
Your introductory remarks followed by the silent film 
on this matter were very interesting and instructive. 

*T believe this program would be a very much 
worth-while item to be given at the several agricul- 


HE foregoing ee the opening chal- tural departments and schools throughout the state. 
lenge in an Essay C ontest inaugurated for We know so little about the loss of live stock from 
the purpose of stimulating interest in all abuse and mistreatment on the farm, in transit, and at 
things pertaining to live stock loss prevention on the the stock yards that a program of this sort would be 
part of students in the agricultural schools, those beneficial to all whether livestock-minded or not.— 


Hitmar 8. Netson, Agricultural In- 
structor, Weymouth High School, 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts.” 

* * * 

“Thank you for your interesting 
talk to my agricultural pupils on 
Friday. The interest aroused should 
be measured by the many questions 
and the close attention given you dur- 
ing the talk and pictures.—THoMAsS 
P. Dooiry, Head, Agricultural De- 
partment, Jamaica Plain High School, 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts.” 

* * * 

“Your talk on Live Stock Loss Pre- 
vention was very much worth while. 
I appreciate very much the trouble 
- you went to in presenting this impor- 
2 , “tant subject to the pupils —Cuar.es 
Russell Dwight Eleanor James G. John W. Kemp, Director, Norfolk County 
Fuller Wardlaw Haluch Watson Francouer Agricultural School.”’ 


aS 
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**You presented an assembly at our school, a most 
interesting address and equally interesting motion 
picture. Your subject was so well presented, from 
the standpoint of human interest, that I think all our 
pupils derived profitable ideas from it. The net re- 
sult, with even the most indifferent pupil, would be a 
desire for more kindness toward animals.—NorMAN 
L. GirrorD, Principal, Westport High School, Central 
Village, Massachusetts.” 


* * * 


‘I wish to express my thanks to you for coming to 
us last Wednesday and addressing our Dairy and 
Animal Husbandry club. You gave our boys a very 
clear idea as to what live stock loss prevention really 
means. Your address, which was illustrated by a 
motion picture, was just what we wanted to put 
across to the boys the idea of the Essay Contest. 

“We did not have a single boy, up to last Wednes- 
day, interested in entering this contest, but I really 
believe you have some boys enthused about it now. 
K. W. Forman, Division Head, Dairy & Animal Hus- 
bandry, Essex County Agricultural School, Hathorne, 
Massachusetts.” 


* * * 


“‘T wish to express appreciation for the lecture which 
you gave to our agricultural boys. From the atten- 
tion given by them and from their discussion following 
the lecture, I am sure that you have aroused their 
interest in humane and less wasteful handling of live 
stock.—NogE. V. W. Smiru, Head, Agricultural De- 
partment, Smith’s Agricultural School, Northampton, 
Massachusetts.” 


These lectures and literature left with the stu- 
dents dealt with bad feeding and watering prac- 
tices, trucking evils and limitations, improper load- 
ing and unloading practices, poor types of bedding 
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Scannell 
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Kennedy 


in live stock cars, and trucks, partitions in these 
vehicles, hot and cold weather suggestions, the 
shipment of immature calves and lambs, over- 
crowding, careless driving, rough switching and a 
host of other causes of live stock loss and suffering. 

A trip to the abattoirs followed most of the lec- 
tures where a demonstration of bruised meat was 
arranged by the packers emphasizing to the stu- 
dents what actually happens when animals are 
kicked, whipped, or clubbed on the farm and in 
transit. These tours started with a visit to the 
hog house where the animals are unloaded from 
stock cars, and ended in the refrigerators and by 
the time the circuit was completed, each boy had 
gained first-hand material for his essay. The 
awards were made on July 28th by Mr. James G. 
Watson, Vice-President of the Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association, and Presi- 
dent and Editor of the well-known farm paper 
“The New England Homestead.” 

A prize of $15 was voted Russell G. Fuller, Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts, a student of Norfolk County 
Agricultural School for his essay entitled ““The Big 
Bad Wolf of the Packing Industry.” 

Cash prizes were also awarded to John D. Fran- 
couer, Lynn, Massachusetts, Dwight E. Wardlaw 


and Herbert L. Bauer of East Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, and Eleanor L. Haluch, Ludlow, Massa- 
chusetts. 
The canvas slapper, which we recommend for 
(Continued on page 23) 
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“AS THE TWIG IS BENT” 


An Account of a School Celebration of "Be Kind to Animals Week" 


By Marguerite C. Cronan 


T THE close of the Assembly exercises at the 

A Rice School, in Boston, on April 29, when 

the master, Mr. Barry, quoted the words, 

“As the twig is bent so will the tree incline,’’ one 

felt that every one of the four hundred twigs pres- 
ent was definitely bent in the right direction. 

The exercises were a result of the splendidly co- 
operative efforts of the music teacher, the art 
teacher, and the grade teachers. The music 
teacher sought songs about animals, the art 
teacher drew from the riches of her year’s work, 
and the grade teachers taught the poems and the 
recitations. 

The art teacher decorated the halls and stair- 
ways with paintings of animals made in the course 
of the year by her pupils. Pigs and horses and 
dogs and cats and squirrels and monkeys and 
wolves and bears marched triumphantly along the 
Rice School corridors and up the stairways from 
the front door to the assembly hall on the third 
floor. Mounted covers of Our FourrooTEep 
FRIENDS, posters from Amrita Island, annual 
posters of The American Humane Association, and 
original posters of the pupils had their places, too, 
in the display, and the result was truly stimulating. 

The children must have been impressed for they 
lingered on the stairs, singly, and in groups, dis- 
cussing the unusual display. One felt that pow- 
erful, inaudible teaching was in progress. Perhaps 
those upward marching animals were shouting a 
silent but potent “Be kind.” 

In the assembly hall the red star, the symbol of 
humane care of animals, was displayed, perhaps 
for the first time in Boston. There was a star on 
each of the two supporting pillars of the stage and 
one on either side of the large 10 ft. x 4 ft. sliding 
program board on the side wall. 

A central back-stage double screen had on one 
panel a painting of a stag standing hock deep in 
the cool-looking water of a mountain lake, and on 
the other a snowy white sheep against a woodland 
shade. These effective large paintings were made 
by two eighth-grade boys. Brightly colored bird 
pictures decorated the frame of the program. 

Animals marching up the stairs, robins and blue 


jays and grosbeaks and humming birds and wood- 
peckers and buntings flying gaily about the pro- 
gram, decorative plants and leaves on the stage, 
and red stars as bright challenging points of inter- 
est, made one feel that here, certainly, was a fine 
setting for a “Be Kind to Animals Week”’ celebra- 
tion. 

The program having been printed in yellow 
chalk, and therefore visible in all parts of the hall, 
no announcing was done, and no applause was per- 
mitted until the end. 


The Program 


(Norr.—The parenthetical notes were not 
printed on the program board.) 
* * * 

Salute to the Flag 

“The Star Spangled Banner” 

Introduction (A short account of the beginning of 
humane education, the meaning of the red star, 
etc.) 

*Allegiance”’ (Song) 

“Hurt No Living Thing” (Poem) 

“Be Kind to Living Things”’ (Song) 

‘*Thoughtless Neighbors” (Poem) 

“Gobble Duet”’ (Song) 

Raising a Puppy (Recitation on proper care of 
a puppy. Picture around child's neck and 
drawing of puppy in center of board to dem- 
onstrate harness and tying of dog) 

Bird Song from ‘“‘Satanella” 

“Little Gustava’”’ (Pantomime) 

“Donkey Serenade” (Song) 

Care in Shipping Animals (Demonstration of 
slapper, ga‘e, corral, rattle) 

‘There’s a Goldmine in the Sky” (Song) 
Demonstration of Apparatus Used by Boston 
Animal Rescue League 
Governor’s Proclamation 

Day) 

“The Nightingale” (Song) 

“Little St. Francis” (A play by eight children) 

Address: Mr. Robert F. Sellar 


(Arbor and Bird 


The storm of applause at the end of the hour- 
long program was testimonial enough to its worth. 
The following is quoted from Mr. Sellar’s letter to 
the school: 
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*“T made a careful study of the children in the audi- 
ence as your program progressed, and no one could 
tell me that everything that was said was not sinking 
in deeply to be drawn upon time and time again dur- 
ing coming months and years. That is the test, and 
I cannot find words to express how truly grateful I 
am for having been permitted to be present.” 


As the casually dropped word is so often more 
informative and inspirational than the planned 
lesson, so an assembly of this kind may bear good 
fruit such as is little dreamed of. Mr. Sellar was 
in a position to observe, and his thoughts on the 
absorbed attention of the children call to mind the 
words of the psalmist, “In my meditation a fire 
flames out.’’ Small fires they may be in children’s 
meditations, but small fires lead to conflagrations. 

What a conflagration it would be, indeed, if four 
hundred growing boys and girls sincerely appre- 
ciated that, although the creatures on the face of 
the earth were created for man, to help him in his 
work, to supply him with food, and to provide him 
with recreation, the work must not be too hard, 
the killing must be done humanely, and the 
recreation must be innocent. 

Such thoughts firmly established in their hearts 
may, in the light of later reasoning, lead to the 
sublime thought that animals, being created by 
God, may, as God’s creatures, help them in attain- 
ing the end for which they were created. 


Live Stock Loss Prevention 
(Continued from page 21) 


driving cattle, sheep, and hogs, is now very much 
in evidence at the markets. A generous supply is 
kept on hand at all times at the packing houses, 
and if any employee kicks an animal, instead of 
using the slapper, the penalty is immediate dis- 
missal. This is reasonable to understand. The 
packer does not wish to add to the already too-high 
cost of meat caused by rough and careless handling 
on the farm and in transit. 

There are many substantial, well-equipped 
trucks used in hauling live stock to market. On 
the other hand, there are just as many, and prob- 
ably more, poorly equipped. It is in such as these 
that most of the damage occurs. Many drivers are 
careful in loading and unloading, but there are still 
too many who are impatient, who lose their tem- 
pers and use clubs viciously. If all truck equip- 
ment and personnel could measure up to the exist- 
ing standards of those that are good, the losses 
would be greatly reduced. In some instances, 
truck rates are said to be too low for delivering live 
stock to market in satisfactory condition. 
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It is charged by some carriers that they are 
compelled to overload to get a paying tonnage. 
At unprofitable rates, there is a tendency to avoid 
the trouble and expense of partitions. It is rea- 
soned no one will lose as the owner will collect in- 
surance on deads and cripples. We seek to em- 
phasize that with a higher level of losses, insurance 
rates to the producer must be correspondingly 
high, and also that the trucker with a low-loss ratio 
is bound to win out in competition with the care- 
less fellow who fails to give a thought to broken 
bones, dead animals and the suffering demanded 
of the poor victims of man’s appetite. A study 
has been made of shipping records during the past 
year and on August 5th, James G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Vice-President of the Eastern States Livestock 
Loss Prevention Association, and General Man- 
ager of John P. Squire Company, awarded with 
proper ceremony Walter F. Murphy, Burlington, 
Massachusetts, Anthony W. Caso, Burlington, 
Massachusetts, and Walter F. Scannell, Woburn, 
Massachusetts, a metal plate to be attached to his 
truck reading: “‘MERIT AWARD,’ Safe Han- 
dling of Live Stock, Presented by the Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association.” These 
men are fully entitled to the extra business which 
is bound to come their way as a result of the shield 
advertising them as careful and dependable carriers. 

It is planned to award these prizes annually, and 
it is felt the practice will result in more comfort to 
animals on the long, last journey from the farm to 
the packing house. 

Arrangements have been made for lectures and 
moving pictures to popularize better treatment for 
farm animals and bruised meat exhibits at the 
fairs to be held in Springfield, Massachusetts; 
Skowhegan, Maine; Essex Junction, Vermont; and 
Rochester, New Hampshire. 

This is the account of the stewardship of the 
young but growing agency your contributions have 
made possible, and we would emphasize that no 
function of the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
produces better results than this carefully planned 
attack on a mass cruelty. 

* * * 


Our 36th Annual Fair 


We would remind our friends of the Annual 
Fair to be held as usual in the ballroom of the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, November 28 and 29. 

Gifts of linen, decorative articles, books, jellies, 
household goods, infants’ wear, aprons, towels, 
bath mats, knitted goods, fancy baskets, and a 
host of other things, will add much toward the 
financial success of this yearly ‘“‘get-together.” 
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AMRITA ISLAND CONFERENCE 


HIS issue of OuR Fourroorrep FRIENDs is 

being prepared during the four weeks’ con- 

ference at Amrita Island and it is with 
great satisfaction that we report an increased 
attendance and an interesting and instructive pro- 
gram. The report will be incomplete, but will 
be more fully developed for our next number. 

Plenty of time is available for 
a thorough discussion of all 
phases of anti-cruelty activities 
as they relate to both children 
andanimals. Norelevant topic 
is barred from discussion, and 
while few additional rooms are 
available, local visitors are urged 
to attend the lectures. 

The formal program fails, in 
large measure, to indicate the 
wide range of subjects discussed. 
The greatest benefit results from 
the intimate round-table ses- 
sions following each morning 
lecture. The teachers consti- 
tute one group, agents and 
executives of anti-cruelty or- 
ganizations another, and those 
whose primary interest is child 
protection a third. 

Miss Julia Dickson, Professor 
of Elementary Education, Teach- 
ers College of the City of Boston, 
heads the teachers’ delegation; 
Mr. Eric Hansen, General Man- 
ager of The American Humane 
Association; Mr. Richard Cra- 
ven, Field Secretary of the same 
society and Associate Editor of 
the National Humane Review; 
and Mr. Robert F. Sellar, President of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston alternate as leaders of the 
agents’ and executives’ group; and Colonel Ernest 
Kk. Coulter, originator of the Big Brother Move- 
ment and former Manager of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
is the guiding spirit of those whose interest is in 
that work. 

This is the first year that topics relating to 
children have been included and it may be neces- 
sary as the Amrita project develops to plan for 
separate conferences in order to do full justice to 


“Rex,” given to Mrs. Baxendale by Mrs. 
Smith in 1903 


both branches of the work. The final program 
consists of the following: 


GREETINGS 
Sydney H. Coleman, President, The American Humane 
Association, New York, New York 
Colonel Ernest K. Coulter, Founder, Big Brother Move- 
ment, New York, New York 


HuMANE Epucation As A Factor IN 
DEVELOPING THE ToraL PERSON- 
ALITY OF THE CHILD 

Julia Dickson, Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Teachers’ College 
of the City of Boston, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Woop Ticks 
Carroll Smith, Assistant Entomolo- 
gist, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Vineyard Haven, Massachu- 
setts 
Locau Societies AND THEIR NEEDS IN 
THE Fretp or LeGat PrRoTECcTION 
FOR CHILDREN 
Richard C. Craven, Field Secretary, 
The American Humane Associa- 
tion, Albany, New York 
How to Train Youna MEN To CARE 
FOR ANIMALS 
Harold Mostrom, Educational Man- 
ager, Essex County Agricultural 
School, Hathorne, Massachusetts 
A Function or an S.P.C.C. In THE 
PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY 
Guy D. Harris, Director, Protective 
Department, Rochester 5.P.C.C., 
Rochester, New York 
Mik INSPECTION 
Willis H. Hoyt, Director, Department 
of Dairying, Norfolk County Agri- 
cultural School, Walpole, Massa- 
chusetts 


* * * 


STANDARDS FOR A CutLD Protection AGENCY 
Theodore A. Lothrop, General Secretary, Massachusetts 
S.P.C.C., Boston, Massachusetts 
Wiup Lirr 
W. E. Sanderson, Director, Wild Life Department, The 
American Humane Association, Albany, New York 


HuMANE EpucatTIon 
Edward N. Skipper, Field Secretary, Pennsylvania S.P.C.A., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
How To Promote Betrrer UNDERSTANDING OF 38.P.C.C. 
Functions AMonG OTHER AGENCIES 
Nellie R. Brown, Executive Director, Westchester County 
S.P.C.C., White Plains, New York 
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Law Course ror HuMANE AGENTS 
Robert T. Bushnell, Attorney, Boston, Massachusetts 
INTERPRETING CHILD ProtrectIvE WorK TO THE COMMUNITY 
Nellie R. Brown, Executive Director, Westchester County 
S.P.C.C., White Plains, New York 
VACCINATION OF Docs 
Richard C. Craven, Field Secretary, The American Humane 
Association, Albany, New York 
Co6PERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Colonel Ernest K. Coulter, Founder, Big Brother Movement, 
New York City 
SHEEP, Woon AND TEXTILES 
Professor James H. Kennedy, Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Massachusetts 
UsEeruL OccupaTIONS FOR CHILDREN 
Helen I. Parker, Secretary, St. Lawrence Company, 5.P.C.C., 
Gouverneur, New York 
NEwspaPer PuBLICITY 
Miss Agnes Carr, Herald-Traveler, Boston, Massachusetts 
Tue VALUE OF A SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO CHILDREN 
Eric H. Hansen, General Manager, The American Humane 
Association, Albany, New York 
ANTI-VIVISECTION 
Joseph L. Strickland, New England Anti-Vivisection Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Supsect Marrer Taucut in ANIMAL HusBpANDRY COURSES 
Professor Loring V. Tirrell, Director, Department of Animal 
Husbandry, University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire 
Tue AurHorITATIVE APPROACH TO Case Work AND How To 
Make it ErrectTIvE 
Whitcomb H. Allen, Superintendent, Rochester 5.P.C.C., 
Rochester, New York 
Wuy We SHou.p BE Kinp to Domestic ANIMALS 
Lester T. Tompkins, Director, Division of Dairying & Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Massachusetts Department of Agricul- 
ture, Boston, Massachusetts 
Specrat Cuttp WELFARE SERVICES IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
CHILDREN’S BurEAvU or BotH STATE AND UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR 
Wallace S. Nelson, Secretary, New Hampshire $.P.C.A. & C., 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Tue Part HuMANE ORGANIZATIONS CAN Take IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL Fairs AND OTHER EXHIBITS 
Alfred W. Lombard, Assistant Director, Division Reclama- 
tion, Soil Survey & Fairs, Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture, Boston, Massachusetts 
First Arp to ANIMALS 
Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian, Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 
Our HERITAGE 
W. F. H. Wentzel, Secretary, Western Pennsylvania Hu- 
mane Society, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
AMERICAN Rep Star AniMAt RELIEF 
Eric H. Hansen, General Manager, American Red Star 
Animal Relief, Albany, New York 
Bic Broruer Movement 
J. H. McCoy, General Secretary, Big Brother Movement, 
New York, New York 
Wuat §.P.C.C.’s Can Do to FurtHEeR CHILD PROTECTION 
LEGISLATION 
Colonel Ernest K. Coulter 
SENTIMENT AND Wixp Lirz Prorection 
Carl G. Bates, Chief Conservation Officer, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Boston, Massachusetts 


Live Stock Loss PREVENTION 
H. R. Smith, Manager, National Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Board, Chicago, Ilinois 
Instruction In Marronettre Maxina anp MANIPULATION 
and 
MarIoNETTE SHows, Demonstrating Humane Epucarion 
AS CARRIED ON IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS BY THE ANIMAL 
RescurE Leacue or Boston 
Miss B. Maude Phillips and Mrs. Cora Virginia Foeley 


Delegates from fourteen States attended the 
Conference, as follows: 


Connectictiizas..fe. 6 New Jdersey......... 1 
AliniOhstee eee ated INGLY OF Kae 3 hehe e. 50 
IMarulanicl ie sau cae 2h Ohiot navenaten a ete 1 
Massachusetts....... 49 Pennsylvania........ 12 
Michigan 4 Sees oo ur 4 Rhode Island........ : 
MISSOUTIN crete Oise LOxddhn, oth gira yon eee DL 
New Hampshire...... ASV ELTON tay ets 4 sttiors 2 


Acknowledgment is due Miss Harriet G. Bird 
for the practical assistance given in preparing the 
Island for the better reception of guests. She 
made it possible to utilize, by remodeling, three 
assembly halls and sleeping quarters for eight 
extra people. In addition, she provided a new 
electric stove, ice box, kitchen cabinet, dish-wash- 
ing installation, a number of kitchen tables, and 
helped substantially in providing funds for the 
payment of cooks and other help. Just a few such 
loyal supporters would remove the financial wor- 
ries from what promises to become one of the most 
important developments since the inception of 
humane endeavor. 


Miss Isabel Young 


We record with sadness the passing of another 
of the early members of the League. 

Miss Isabel Young, Vice President, for many 
years, a staunch supporter of Mrs. Smith during 
the early struggles and continuously thereafter, 
passed from this earth August 8th. 

Our condolences are extended to members of 
her family. 

Miss Young greatly missed her sister who pre- 
ceded her in the state we mistakenly term death, 
and recent conversations convince us that the 
prospect of a reunion made her more than willing 
to take the journey to the “abode of the 
blessed.” 
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A BORDER-LINE CASE 


laws of the Commonwealth, but there is a 
wide difference between what constitutes 
mistreatment in the minds of animal lovers and 


(Lies ot to animals is prohibited by the 


that of a judge or jury. Many cases are referred 
to us and investigated which we are compelled to 
remedy by persuasion or not at all, and it is diffi- 
cult at times to convince those reporting border- 
line cases that we are not remiss in our duty in not 
making arrests. Such a case, but one which de- 
veloped to the point where we could force the issue, 
lends itself as a good example. 

On New Year’s Day, Arthur S. Taylor started 
from Churchill Basin on the shore of Hudson Bay 
with a team of four dogs pulling a sled. The tem- 
perature hovered around seventy below zero at the 
start, but on the way south, coming by way of 
Regina, Winnipeg, Lake of the Woods, Port 
Arthur, Nipigon, Schreiber, White River, Chap- 
leau, Sudbury, North Bay, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany 
and New York City, the weather gradually moder- 
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ated and the snow disappeared. ‘Taylor substi- 
tuted wheels for runners. 

On May 24th we received a letter from Mystic, 
Connecticut, reporting the team, the dogs jaded, 
approaching Westerly, Rhode Island. Our agents 
failed to locate it the first day, but through the 
assistance of the State Police and the police depart- 
ments between that place and Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, we finally caught up with the outfit. 
Only one of the dogs had Husky blood in him. 
Two were suggestive of the German Shepherd, and 
the fourth a close approach to an Irish Deerhound. 

They were tired but not exhausted. Their feet 
had been treated several times each day by some 
sort of tar solution which must have been responsi- 
ble for their good condition. They aroused great 
interest as they were taken to our rest farm in 
Dedham. After being relieved of their harness 
and fed they rolled on the ground a few times and 
seemed surprisingly fresh despite the fact that the 
day was hot and they had covered about thirty 
miles since daybreak. 
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The relationship between man and dogs was all 
that could be desired. After resting two days, 
Taylor attempted to continue his journey to his 
final destination, Halifax, Nova Scotia, but we 
would not permit it. 

It looked for a time as though we would be com- 
pelled to make an arrest, charging cruelty to ani- 
mals, flimsy though our case would have been, 
but he finally agreed to go by boat. The Nova 
Seotia Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was requested to look after the dogs 
on arrival. 

In every situation involving an animal we must 
ask ourselves the questions: Is it suffering?—is it, 
whatever the cause, preventable to a reasonable 
degree’ If the answer is in the affirmative, we 
consider we have a legitimate violation of the anti- 
cruelty laws and can resort to the court for enforce- 
ment, but if it is simply a case where conditions are 
far from what we feel they should be and no actual 
suffering or mistreatment is evident, we try to en- 
list the codperation of the owner or custodian in 
remedying conditions. Failing in that, we care- 
fully check on developments until the border line 
between poor treatment and cruelty is crossed and 
we can force the issue. 

The Taylor case reached that point only after he 
had reached West Roxbury, a couple of miles from 
Dedham, as he attempted to continue the trek to 
Halifax. He had pushed his team too hard in 
traveling that short distance and the heat of the 
day had brought about the same condition of near 
exhaustion we presume was noted by the original 
complainant on the journey through Westerly. 


A Good Suggestion 


Secretary, 
ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE oF Boston. 


Dear Miss Leighton: 

I enclose my check for $5.00 as a contribution toward 
the inspection of live stock. Later I shall hope to send 
you another toward the building fund. 

I wonder if it would not be possible for readers of 
Our FourFooTepD FRIENDs to give their copies, when 
they have finished with them, to institutions such as 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Public Library, etc., 
and thus reach a wider reading public. I intend to ask 
the librarian here if she will accept my copies. Perhaps 
you would make that suggestion in the next number of 
the quarterly. I daresay most readers throw their 
copies away, and it seems such a waste of worthwhile 
material. 

Your article in the recent number regarding Humane 
Education delighted me above all else, for Iam sure that 
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in that lies the foundation for enduring success in the 
work. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Dorotuy MacNarr HAanniey, 
Chatham, Massachusetts. 


A Little Thing, But Appreciated 


1149th Company C.C.C., 
Melrose, Massachusetts, 
July 28, 1938. 

President, 

ANIMAL ReEscuE LEAGUE. 

Carver Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you and Mr. 
A. McDonald for the kind consideration given to the 
boys of thiscamp. Mr. McDonald came here and gave 
the camp mascot a haircut which is appreciated by the 
boys—and the mascot who was in dire need of the same. 

Many anxious days were spent by the boys in trying 
to collect enough money to have thisdone. But through 
your thoughtfulness this collection was not necessary. 
I am sure that the boys will always think of this kind 
deed and fully appreciate more than ever the work that 
is being done by you and your staff for all lovers of 
animals. 

“Prince” the camp mascot, was born in Waterbury, 
Vt. CCC camp in 1933. Since that time he has been 
cared for entirely by the enrollees of CCC camps. He 
rides on the trucks to work and returns to camp with the 
boys every evening. He certainly is a grand pal to all 
these boys. 

To donate a “haircut” to our little Scotch Collie friend 
was an unexpected favor and an admirable gesture on 
your part. At the present moment ‘Prince’ is out 
“working” with the boys and is looking much happier 
in his new “summer suit,” thanks to you. 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed) Francis R. Finn, 
Educational Director, 
Breakheart Res. CCC Camp, 
11028 Sp-17, Melrose, Mass. 


Endowments 


Endowments are created by gifts toward 
a permanent fund during the life of the donor 
and by bequests. We hope a careful study 
of our work and inquiry into our affairs will 
prompt many to include the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston in the beneficiaries selected 
at the time wills are made. 
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EBSTER’S Dictionary defines the word “‘animal”’ 

as: Any member of the group of living beings typi- 

cally capable of spontaneous movement and rapid 
motor response to stimulation, as distinguished from a 
plant. 

The courts have ruled many times that all sentient 
creatures; everything experiencing feeling or capable of 
sensation and consciousness, is an animal. 

Unless animal welfare organizations occasionally take 
the time to carefully check operations, there is grave 
danger that some of the lower forms of life will be denied 
the protection that is rightly due them. Whatever the 
name; Animal Rescue League; Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals; Humane Society; or any 
other; the more humble of God’s creatures are entitled 
to the fullest and best protection that can be offered 
them as a part of the duty of the organization. Cases of 
exploitation involving horses, dogs, cats, birds, and 
other animals entering into our lives in more or less 
intimate fashion, are called to the attention of the 
guardians of their welfare, but most anything can hap- 
pen to lower forms of life without public protest of any 
sort. ‘That being the case, we ourselves must be particu- 
larly attentive to the plight of the rodent, the reptile, 
and other lowly types of the brute creation, when man’s 
contorted ingenuity prompts him to profit financially 
with no regard to the suffering he may cause. 

This article is prompted primarily by a new form of 
cruelty, in the interest of personal gain, which has made 
its appearance. Mouse Roulette is the new enterprise. 
Instead of the ball which is spun around, finally to 
decide a winner by stopping on a number, a mouse is 
confined in the center of a wheel, and after being twirled 
around, is released to run into any one of a number of 
compartments upon which sums of money have been 
wagered. Crowds are attracted by the novelty of the 
thing and it has been introduced over a wide area. 
Carnivals must be carefully checked and everything 
possible done to discourage the game. 

The sale of chameleons at fairs, circuses, and other 
places where sizable crowds gather, is another abomina- 
tion rather difficult to handle. The little lizards are at- 
tached to pins by means of a metal collar and displayed 
by the vendor on boards to which they are attached. 
Strange to say, they are bought by hundreds of people 
who pin them to coats and gowns for a few hours, 
then discard them to die slowly from starvation and 
separation from their native elements. 

The traffie in baby turtles with gaily painted shells is 
another popular venture in the game of making money 
at the expense of creature suffering. Humane organiza- 
tions have been slow to take up the cudgels against this 


business, mainly because of the uncertainty as to 
whether the practice actually causes suffering within 
the generally accepted meaning of the term. There is a 
difference of opinion among zo@logists as to the extent 
of suffermg, if any, involved. It is claimed by some ex- 
perts that oil paint retards shell growth, but the body 
of the turtle confined within it develops with unques- 
tionable attendant suffering until death brings release. 
Water coloring is presumed to wear off before this can 
happen. ‘The guesswork must cease and a careful study 
be made, and if it is determined beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the foolish practice produces pain and suffer- 
ing, we must war against it with the same vigor we 
fight for dogs, cats, and other animals. 

God created mice, turtles, and chameleons just as 
surely as he established man upon the earth. They are 
entitled to protection from abuse even though they are not 
capable of arousing anything akin to the feeling we ex- 
perience in connection with other creatures. We grant 
the great difference in nervous organism and sensibility 
to pain, but exercise of the higher intellect with which 
we are blessed convinces us that certain conditions are 
bound to produce discomfort, to use a word which 
cannot be disputed, and we must take a stand on the 
side of the queer denizens of peculiar places under dis- 
cussion. 

There is a great need for fact-finding in this type of 
case and the League pledges itself to produce the answer, 

It is hoped that the not too distant future will find 
the work among animals more nearly standardized. 
The need for this can readily be sensed by a brief con- 
sideration of rodeos. Certain practices are permitted in 
some sections which we do not allow in Massachusetts. 
Promoters protest that if the use of electric prods, for 
instance, do not constitute cruelty in other places, they 
should be allowed here. We feel we are right in opposing 
their use, but until humane societies the country over 
place the animal’s right to protection above the con- 
venience of the men exploiting them, we are going to 
face difficulties of enforcement. 

When difficult questions are definitely settled, an 
effort should be made to induce all organizations, wher- 
ever located, to agree to uniform handling. Weather 
conditions and such things vary in different parts of 
the country so that no general policy regarding housing 
and protection against the elements can be established, 
but certain basic fundamentals can be established and 
adhered to, much to the benefit of the work as a whole. 

State and regional federations can work toward this 
end. The establishment of a common goal for the pro- 
tection of animal life from the highest to the lowest 
form is the challenge before us. 
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ANIMALS IN MOTION PICTURES 


friends of five hundred humane societies to 

an appeal to safeguard the future of army 
horses resulted in the passing of a law compelling 
their retirement in old age. Bull fights have been 
prevented in this country, in Cuba, and other 
places, by a display of disapproval of involved 
cruelties on the part of thousands of people. 

An aroused public can bring about any needed 
reform. In the last issue of Our FouRFooTED 
FRIENDS we asked for cards and letters to indicate 
to the motion picture industry that the cruel ex- 
ploitation of animals must cease by popular de- 
mand. A fair response was met with but every 
person who feels as we do about it should take a 
minute or two to record his objection to the break- 
ing of legs and necks of horses, to the application 
of electric shocks to lions to force them to roar, to 
the injection of turpentine into goats’ ears to make 
them dance, to stir dogs to activity by placing 
pepper under the tongue, or alum to the nostrils 
and to other atrocities we have reason to believe 
are inflicted upon them. 

We do not want to assume the prerogative of 
The American Humane Association by writing 
thousands of letters to animal welfare organiza- 
tions and their individual members, but we do 
want to demonstrate that a real effort to force 
what has not been brought about by peaceful 
means, will be supported by thousands of people 
from all parts of the country. If you have not al- 
ready sent us a letter or a card, will you not please 
do so at once. It is so easy to assume that your 
message will not help much, but when great num- 
bers fail to respond, it spells the difference between 
success and defeat in accomplishing a great good. 

To again quote from the National Humane 
Review: 


r JHE response on the part of the members and 


“The Production Code Administration has suc- 
ceeded so well in eliminating types of films against 
which strenuous public protests were lodged a few 
years ago that it seems within the range of possibility 
that, with equal earnestness, films could be avoided 
which are objectionable to the millions who demand 
absolutely fair play for animals.” 


If you did not read the rather complete article 
dealing with the subject in the last issue of Our 
FourFooTep FRIENDs, entitled, “Let Us Have 
Faith That Right Makes Might,” on page 29, and 


have disposed of your copy, we will gladly send 
you another. Whatever information you lack 
we want to supply. Every humane society in the 
country is receiving this paper, and if each organi- 
zation will be responsible for just ten letters or 
cards conveying the simple message that the 
writer is no longer willing to tolerate misery and 
pain solely for purposes of amusement and enter- 
tainment, we will have between five and six 
thousand communications to add to those already 
received. 

One good friend requested additional copies of 
our magazine to send to friends and asked what 
else she could do to help. We wish we could 
publish her whole letter, but we may adopt a prac- 
tical plan or two which she suggests, and it is just 
as well not to inform the motion picture industry 
as to what we might do to bring an end to cruel 
practices. 

The following excerpts indicate the sort of in- 
terest that is being taken in our effort: 


“It would interest me to know a very great deal 
more about the agencies aroused by the present grow- 
ing tendency to use animals improperly. That this is 
growing, is obvious. Although the average civilized 
adult is not the fan he once was, when one does see 
pictures now it is apparent animals are used more than 
they were ten years ago, and that they are only too 
frequently very unhappy—to put it mildly. For ex- 
ample—dogs who are used in domestic comedies, 
where there is nothing obviously cruel, are used in a 
very poor way at times. A violently nervous, pant- 
ing St. Bernard crushed in a taxi between the hero and 
heroine in a recent picture, was offending to a dog 
lover. When the dog is having a good time—one 
knows it. This one—a St. Bernard which is evidently 
a good meal ticket for someone at present—is being 
used a lot these days. 

**T note that the Saturday Evening Post is starting a 
LIFE of Jack London. Probably mention will be 
made of his activity against cruelty to animals. It 
surely would be a good time for the various agencies 
to tie up with this free publicity. We may not be able 
to afford good publicity agents (which, in my humble 
opinion, we need), but here is a chance to use a very 
widespread publicity if the animal crusade part of his 
life is written up. Although I do not know as much 
as I would like to about the Jack London Club during 
the days when it flourished and had a very definite 
effect on Hollywood, I know it originally came about 
by the series of stories London wrote years ago show- 
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ing up animal training. They were straight from the 
shoulder and he knew what he was talking about. 

‘It seems to me that if there is an honest, fearless 
effort made in Hollywood, to curb the offensive ani- 
mal pictures—and I mean all, both wild and domes- 
tic, many and various ways would be in order to gain 
actual pictures and information for publicity.” 

* * * 

“In Hollywood the agencies are evidently either 
dead, frightened or paid to lie low. My own opinion 
would be that the last is the case. It certainly needs 
looking into. 

“One thing is certain—this infamy of cruelty is 
growing and will continue to grow unless curbed. 

“The very encouraging thing about it all is that 
Americans ARE animal loving, and sense cruelty and 
hate it. They love to see amusing and happy cats 
and dogs in pictures—and many of the dogs used are 
obviously perfectly happy and well-used. Cat pic- 
tures need a lot of watching in my opinion. 

“TI happened to see the very wonderful picture, 
‘Bugle Ann,’ played at a little upstate village theater. 
A representative village audience—kindly, very 
American, and a little naive. Almost all the families 
own dogs, cats and birds, and are infinitely kind to 
both their children and their animals. The story un- 
wound itself—with Lionel Barrymore doing the best 
acting in his career (he must love dogs) and the hound 
dogs. I confess I was surprised at the emotion of the 
audience. They were tense in a way they seldom are 
over the simple story of a dog lover, and they wept 
when the dog died. If any discouraged member of 
the S.P.C.A. has moments when the fight seems pretty 
difficult, it should encourage him a lot always to re- 
member we as a race love animals and do not and 
never will knowingly tolerate animal cruelty. 

““My own frank opinion is that something is very 
rotten in the State of Denmark at present in the ranks 
of the agencies to prevent animal cruelty. It is about 
time something was done to throw a good scare into 
the powers that be in Hollywood who are using ani- 
mals improperly. And they scare easily as all 
cowards do. They have had a pretty severe fright— 
as you know. Any real campaign or threat of one 
that had teeth in it, would curb them a lot. They 
don’t want another crusade—the last one almost did 
the whole industry up.” 


Another letter stated: 


**T have many friends who will be interested in that 
article published in the May issue and who may and 


will, if they can, DO SOMETHING about it.” 


Quotations from other responses read: 


“I wish most urgently to have all cruel practices 
with animals—and even those giving slight discom- 
fort or fear—eliminated from the filming of motion 
pictures, and hope that all animal rescue workers will 
aid The American Humane Association in helping 
helpless creatures in filming.”’ 
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“You have a hard fight, but you will win out in the 
end. In the meantime there will be suffering, lots of 
it, but don’t get discouraged. It is only a few years 
back when humane societies did not even exist.” 

* * * 

“Tam with you in protesting against cruelty to ani- 
mals in the movies, but don’t forget the rodeo. I saw 
one once and nobody can tell me it is not cruel to men, 
horses and cattle. Some exclude the men, saying 
they don’t have to do it, but I know our defective 
economic system makes many men do things they 
would not otherwise do.” 

* * * 

“T congratulate you, and all Humane organizations, 
on their fight to obtain humane treatment of animals 
when used in the cinema. The situation, from all I 
hear, is unbearable, and those using animals in the 
‘movies’ should be forced to treat them with common 
decency. Please count on me for any aid I can give 
to further your splendid campaign.” 

* * * 


“We are most heartily with the Animal Rescue 
League in its determination to prove that Right 
Makes Might, and to do away with all cruelty to ani- 
mals in movies.” 

* * * 

“IT want to add my protest against the cruel use of 
animals in moving pictures. There must be mental 
or physical cruelty—or both—in many of them and I 
set my face against it.” 

* * * 

“Shall be glad to be one to stand back of Have 

Faith That Right Makes Might.” 
* * * 

“Referring to the article in Our Fourroorep 
Frienps about cruelty to animals in making motion 
pictures, I am glad to sign my name in protest. I 
would not knowingly go to see such a film, and de- 
plore the exploitation of animals for any amusement 
purposes. Also, even what looks like cruelty it 
seems to me would have a hardening influence on 
youth. The industry should surely get its house in 


order.” 
+ ok * 


“‘T am an earnest believer in the crusade against 
cruelty to animals in moving pictures. I have often 
seen horse scenes that could not have been obtained 
without hardship to the horses, and that quite spoiled 
the picture for me. I certainly wish you success in 
your crusade.” 

* * * 

‘In reference to your article on the use of animals 
in moving picture productions, may I say that I have 
‘Faith That Right Makes Might,’ and I hope wrongs 
visited upon animals in this industry may be cor- 
rected. 

‘*Best wishes for your success in every endeavor.” 

* * * 

‘“‘T hereby add my sincere protest to the use of ani- 

mals in motion pictures, for any but the kindest edu- 
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cational motives. It is a source of distress to me and 
to those with whom I attend the pictures (when I go) 
to see such pictures as ‘Goldwyn Follies,’ “Cavalcade,” 
‘Charge of the Light Brigade,’ and the last one, the 
picture of MacDonald and Eddy, “Girl of the Golden 
West’ in which a little animal was shot. Even if the 
animal was not actually shot, the effect of cruelty, and 
the suggestion to the children, was painful to us.” 
* * * 

“We, the undersigned, strongly protest against the 
filming of so-called ‘animal scenes’ which involve, in 
any way, mistreatment or cruelty to the animals 
themselves.” 

* * * 

“T have, today, written to Motion Picture Produc- 
ers and Distributors of America Inc., 28 West 44th 
Street, New York City, New York, most vigorously 
protesting against any animal scene in which cruelty, 
or apparent cruelty, has taken place.” 

* * * 

“T belong to The American Humane Association, 
but will put myself down here as a believer in ‘Have 
Faith That Right Makes Might.’ I don’t believe in 
trained animals in the movies, in the circus, or in 
ZOOS.” 

s cS * 

*T have just read the article in your magazine OuR 
FourFooteD FrIENps, entitled ‘Let Us Have Faith 
That Right Makes Might.’ 

“The article reveals a situation which is very dis- 
tressing. The movies receive so much publicity that 
I have always hoped they could do nothing cruel to 


animals lest it be discovered by the Humane Society. 
But it appears they have. I saw that cat scene and 
disliked it very much,—the cats looked crazy and 
there was nothing remotely funny about it. As for 
the cruel treatment of the horses in ‘The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’-—that is horrible.” 


* * * 


“More power to The American Humane Society in 
its efforts to stamp out this evil!”’ 


* * * 


*‘Anyone fond of animals is only too horribly aware 
that this horror of cruelty on the screen is becoming 
more prevalent than it was a few years ago. Few of 
us know why, but I suspect that certain agencies 
have, for some reason, lost their power over the mo- 
tion picture field, and while I do not know conditions 
in Hollywood and the activities of the S.P.C.A. there, 
I know it is not successful in keeping cruelty and ap- 
pearance of cruelty from the screen. Apart from the 
disgusting effect on animals used, whether they are 
horses killed or cats abused, the effect is three-fold on 
the motion picture public of all ages—to offend, dis- 
gust, and brutalize.” 


* * * 


Do join this growing army of people who are 


standing with us in the movement which is bound to 


eliminate horrors from the screen. 


Just a line, 


please, if you do not have time for more, to add to 
the protests listed which were chosen more or less 
at random from among many we have received. 


Record of Animals for Six Months Ending July 31, 1938 


Horses Poultry sey 
Dogs Cats and Cattle |Sheep| and tage Total 
| Mules Birds 
Collected by Ambulances...| 4,589 | 23,338 207 253 | 28,387 
Delivered by Owners....... 1,858 2,999 144 61 | 5,062 
Investigation Department.. . 742 176 | *4,340| 374 41 1,147 386 | 7,206 
Branches and Receiving 
Stations: 
“A Gv Let Us acai oS ater 35 38 0G) 
PGR ICG Ceati ache. Se. oo Me 118 233 1 7 359 
LcaaWil. ee I Ae Red eee eae 809 4,200 10 47 | 5,066 
Northampton Street....... 267 960 11 23a 261 
North Bennet Street....... 30 441 3 474 
PSI DIIGO Cmte ter we bs 28 319 4 351 
Cheiseave uttek oo cet 176 1,051 Tare 1 225 
Rast OSLON: «a4 Sa, oe eee oe 85 OM: 2 814 
WR CStEL ar WwiCliae 1. 2 ranks 65 236 301 
Post HSIN arenes. here 8 106 334 z 12 454 
POX DUT Vite Paes eo pear e s 69 692 5 1 767 
COMING RG ech es ee cee reel’, 5,638 1,987 $32.) 7,957 
OLRL ape 14,615 | 37,731 4,540 374 41 1,534 1,125 59,760 


* Horses destroyed, 12. 
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Animal ‘kescue League 


51 Carver StTreET, Boston, MassacHusETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGer Ernst 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, John M. B. Churchill, Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Mrs. William P. Shreve, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. 
Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, 
Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss E. W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, 
Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Assistant. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Eight Motor Ambulances and Ten Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 every 
year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge, Neighborhood House....... 79: MooreiStréeta, *ROxDUty: aay are ce ena meaee at eee 19 Lambert Avenue 
Chelsea tapes Spee ates ohare rea eee 36, Fourth Streepur South End? oe renee 109 Northampton Street 
Ded baie: ce ate Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses® West Lynn. s..¥.-4-20e7 ec aoe es 4 Neptune Street 
Bast BOSstONinss Gaara eee ae ee 319 Meridian Street CAPE COD 

Medfield reese ee Bartlett-Angell Home for Animals Eastham........... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
North End, Industrial School. ...39 North Bennet Street | West Harwich......... Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 
sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to 
Our FourrooteD FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Lites. >. cy alee yas eee ce eee $100.00 FORM OF BEQUEST 
PLR Rene Saat erst ni ade. ohne Be 1.00 ll 

fe aa eae ee {Sammon | Tork ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 

Junior ee. ae See see .25 annually OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Freperick J. BRADLEE 

Rosert F. Serxtar, President dollars, and the real estate situated at No 
Benttey W. WarreEN, Jr., Treasurer : . 

Miss Heven Leicuton, Secretary Street, in the city (or town) of 

Stuart C. Rann, Asst. Treasurer 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE: Daily in the A.M. and P.M.: Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Cochituate, Dedham, Dorchester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The 
Newtons, Roslindale, Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood, Canton, Islington, 
The Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). m Daily in the A.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, The Readings, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. m Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, East Boston, Lexington, Somer- 
ville. m Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Hingham, Kenburma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. m= Lynn and vicinity: Call Breakers 6642 (Beachmont, Revere, Winthrop, etc.). 
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